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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF DR. RUSH. 


THE sentiment was prevalent with the Greeks and Romans, 
and, in modern times, appears to be as ex sive as the range of 
civilization and knowledge, that great men helong to their coun- 
try—that they are not privileged to live for themselves, but be- 
come a species of public. property, to which every member of 
the community may prefer his claim. This is peculiarly the case 
with regard to their character and example, after their decease. 
hese invaluable redics, if sach they may be called, are justly 
to be regarded as legacies in common, bequeathed to the family 
ef mankind at large—to kinsmen and strangers, countrymen and 
toreigners, cotemporaries and posterity, without discrimination. 
It is by the application of these bequests to their legitimate ob- 
jects—by faithfully delineating them on the page of history, or 
in some way permanently holding them up to view as models for 
imitation, and incitements to the acquisition of excellence and. 
the performance of public good, and thus converting them into 
schools of greatness and virtue—it is in this way, and in this 
alone, that the loss sustained by the death of the distmenished in- 
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dividuals, to whom they appertained, is in some measure coun- 
terbalanced. 

Having been heretofore frequently engaged in the melan- 
choly yet not ungrateful task of rendering the pages of this 
journal the public organs of posthumous renown, and of endea- 
vouring to instruct the living, awaken them to a love of lofty 
achievement, or rouse them to a life of virtuous exertion, by the 
examples of the dead, we are now called on to add another instance 
of the kind, to those in which we have been already concerned. 
Nor is the present an instance of transient duration, or ordinary 
magnitude. Swelling beyond the limits of our own country, and 
setting even time itself at defiance, it will continue to the latest 
posterity to excite an interest, wherever genius is revered, and 
science and literature are held in estimation. 

Since the death of Washington and Hamilton, whose virtue 
and greatness had been the boast of their fellow citizens, and 
whose lives shed a lustre on the age which gave them birth, no 
instance of mortality has occurred in the United States to awa- 
ken so extensively the public sensibility, as the death of Dr. 


‘Rusu. Having been long at the head of the first school of me- 


dicine in our country; distinguished, both at bome and abroad, 
as one of the ablest medical writers of the age, and conspicuous 
for the services he had rendered as a practitioner, no Jess than 
for his public spirit and benevolence as a man, he had an equal 
hold on the pride, the affections, and the hopes of his fellow ci- 
tizens. In the death, therefore, of such a character, whose place, 
in its full extent, few men living are able to fill, every member 
of the American community felt his own individual loss. Hence 
the spontaneous and strong expressions of a widely extended 
sorrow which ensued—individuals and public bodies uniting in 
the manifestation of a general sympathy, from one extreme of 
the country tothe other. Even envy itself became silent on the 
occasion; and jealousies, long cherished personal animosities, 
and unkind feelings of every description, appeared to be dis- 
carded, giving place to a sincere regret for what was regarded 
by every one asa national loss. Houses of worship were shroud- 
ed in black; institutions, scientific and literary, wore badges of 
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mourning; and, in Philadelphia, Newyork, Baltimore, Charles- 
ton, and other places of distinction, eulogies were pronounced, 
by special appointment, on the character of the deceased. Post- 
humous honours so spontaneots and extensive, conferred on 
an individual who had derived nothing of his elevation from ad- 
yentitious causes; around whom the glare of power had never 
thrown an artificial lustre; but who was indebted to his own re- 
sources, native and acquired, for so distinguished a standing in 
the minds of his fellow citizens—such honours were forcibly 
expressive of the public sentiment, that, if not the father of his 
country, at least, one of the fathers of medicine in his conn- 
try, had descended to the tomb. ‘ 

These introductory remarks may, perhaps, have awakened 
an expectation in the minds of our readers, that we are about to 
lay before them an original biographical article in relation to Dr. 
Rush. This, however,is not the case. Under the circumstan- 
ces which now exist, and the prospect which lies before us, an 
attempt of the kind would be in us superflyous. ‘wo excellent 
eulogies on the great professor have been already published, and 
are now in our possession; and among his posthumous works, 
which we hope will shortly appear, we are promised a history 
of his life from his own hand. This will be amply sufficient to 
fill up the measure of public expectation, and, therefore, not 
only removes the necessity, but precludes the propriety of any 
thing from us. There is reason to believe that Rush’s history 
of his own life, will be as strikingly preeminent over every 
thing else that could be given on the subject, as Czesar’s Com- 
mentaries are over all other histories written in relation to the 
wars he conducted. 

Of the eulogies already published, one is from the nervous 
and eloquent pen of Dr. Staughton, of Philadelphia, and the 
other from that of Dr. Ramsay, of Chaileston, which has so often 
contributed equally to the instruction and delight of his fellow 
citizens, and has enriched so essentially the literature of his 
country. These two productions, although perfectly dissimilar, 
must each be regarded as excellent in its kind. The former 
is remarkable for boldness of thought, ferce of expression, and 
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eloquence of manner; while the latter, unadorned by these lof- 
tier qualities, and exhibiting a more sober and scientific aspect, 
is copious in interesting anecdote and biographical detail. 

For the gratification of that portion of the readers of the 
Port Folio, into whose hands these able performances have not 
yet fallen, we shall publish from both of them such extracts as, 
while they shed no inconsiderable light on the character of the 
deceased, cannot, we think, fail to produce a determination in 
the admirers of literary merit, to procure and peruse the entire 
works. We venture to promise, too, without the least appre- 
hension of being charged hereafter with holding out exaggera- 
ted and fallacious prospects, that the result of such determina- 
tion will amply repay the time that may be spent and the diffi- 
culties that may be incurred in carrying it into effect. 

The following succinct and interesting account of the birth 
and earlier years of Dr. Rush, is contained in the eulogy of his 
friend Dr. Ramsay: 


* Benjamin Rush was born December 24, 1745 (old style) on 
his father’s plantation, about fourteen miles to the northeast of 
Philadelphia. His ancestors migrated from England to Pennsyl- 
vania soon after its first settlement in the seventeenth century. 
In the eighth or ninth year of his age he was sent for education 
to Nottingham, about sixty miles southwest from Philadelphia, 
where an academy had been long conducted with great reputa- 
tion by the Rev. Samuel Finley, D. D. afterwards president of 
the college in Princeton, Newjersey: The inhabitants of this 
retired spot were plain country farmers, who cultivated so indif- 
ferent a soil that they could not derive a living from it without 
strict economy and the daily labour of their own hands. Their 
whole time was occupied in providing the necessary supplies for 
their support in passing through this world, and in preparing 
them fora better. To assist them in the latter, they enjoyed 
the blessings of public preaching and the faithful evangelical la- 
bours of one of the wisest and best of men. In their compara- 
tively depressed situation, as to worldly matters, their morals 


“ywere a virtual reproach to the inhabitants of many districts whe 
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enjoyed a much greater proportion of the good things of this 
life. Almost every dwelling house was so far a church, that the 
reading of the word of God, and the offering up of family pray- 
ers, generally recurred every day; there were few, or rather no 
examples of, or temptations to immorality of any kind. Among 
these people, remarkable for their simplicity, industry, morality, 
and religion, young Rush spent: five years of his early youth in 
acquiring a knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages. He 
there also learned much of human nature, and began to class 
mankind according to their state of society; a distinction of 
which he profited very much in his future speculations in poli- 
tical philosophy. The transition from the variegated scenes of 
Philadelphia to this sequestered seat of learning, industry, and 
religious habits, could not fail of making a strong impression on 
his observing mind. He there acquired a reverence for religion 
—its consistent professors and teachers: a prepossession in fa- 
vour of regular orderly conduct, of diligence, industry, punctu- 
al attention to business, and in general of such steady habits as 
stamped a value on his character through life. In laying a solid 
foundation for correct principles and conduct, he was essentially 
aided by the faultless example, judicious advice, and fatherly 
care of the learned and pious Dr. Finley. This accomplished 
instructor of youth was not only diligent and successful in com- 
municating useful knowledge, but extended his views far be- 
yond the ordinary routine of a common education. He trainéd 
his pupils for both worlds, and in his intercourse with them, had 
respect to their future as well as present state of existence. To 
young Rush he was devoted by peculiar ties: for he was father- 
less, and the son of the sister of his beloved wife. A reciproca- 
tion of affection took place between the parties, much to the 
credit and advantage of both. Benjamin Rush found a father in 
his uncle Finley, and when adult, repaid the obligation in kind, 
by acting the part of a father to his son, James E. B. Finley, left 
an orphan when very young, by the death of his father in 1766. 
This new obligation was gratefully acknowledged by the subject 
of it, particularly by giving the name of Benjamin Rush to his 
first born son. This youth, in the ninth year of his age, was 
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honoured with an affectionate letter from his illustrious kins- 
man, after whom he was named, shortly before his death. The 
good advice contained therein, if followed, cannot fail of produ- 
cing happy effects. Thus, kind offices of respect and affection 
have been reciprocated in these families through three genera- 
tions, and seed is sown that promises to bear good fruit in the 
fourth. The whole,considered in a connected view, nolds out 
encouragement to abound in works of kindness, for they often 
bring their own reward. 

‘‘ Benjamin Rush, after finishing his preparatory course of 
classical studies at Nottingham, was, in 1759, entered a student 
in the college of Princeton, then under the superintendance of 
president Davies. This eloquent preacher was pronounced by 
his pupil, Rush, not only in early youth, but in his adult age, to 
have been the greatest pulpit orator this country had produced. 
Under the tuition of this distinguished preacher, and able in- 
structor, he, whose life we are reviewing, obtained the degree of 
A. B.in 1760, and before he had completed his fifteenth year. 
The next six years of his life were devoted to the study of medi- 
cine, under the direction of Dr. Redman, who, in his day, rank- 
ed among the most eminent of the faculty in Philadelphia. The 
writings of Hippocrates were among the first books Benjamin 
Rush read in medicine, and while he was an apprentice he trans- 
lated his aphorisms from Greek into English. He also began 
to keep a notebook of remarkable occurrences, the plan of 
which he afterwards improved, and continued through life. 
From a part of this record, written in the seventeeth year of the 
age of its author, we derive the only account of the yellow fever 
of 1762 in Philadelphia, which has descended to posterity. In 
the same year he was one of Dr. Shippen’s ten pupils, who at- 
tended the first course of anatdmical lectures given in this coun- 
try. Two years after, and while he was a daily attendant in the 
shop of Dr. Redman, he commenced his brilliant career as an 
author. On the expiration of his apprenticeship, Benjamin 
Rush went, in 1766, to Edinburgh, to prosecute his studies at 
the university in that city, then in the zenith of its reputation, 
and there was graduated M. D. in 1768. His Thesis “* De coc- 
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tione ciborum in Ventriculo,’” was written in classical Latin, and 
1 have reason to believe, without the help of a grinder of Theses, 
for it bears the characteristic marks of the peculiar style of its 
author. Its elegant latinity was the least part of its merits. 
The eagerness of its author to acquire professional knowledge, 
induced him to test a medical opinion in a way against which a 
less ardent student would have revolted. To ascertain whe-~ 
ther fermentation had any agency in digestion, he made 
three unpleasant experiments on his own stomach. By taking 
five grains of an alkaline salt, he first destroyed any acid that 
might be accidentally in it, and immediately afterwards dined on 
beef, peas, bread, and beer.. Three hours after dinner he took 
an emetic of two grains of emetic tartar. The contents of his 
stomach, when thrown up, were proved to be acid by the usual 
tests. 

“ The experiment was repeated with veal instead of beef, and 
water instead of beer; but in all other particulars, the same as 


before, and with a similar result. 
«“ The experiment was repeated a third time, but with fowl 


instead of beef or veal, and cabbage instead of peas, and unlea- 
vened bread instead of that which is in common use; but in all 
other particulars the same as before. The result was similar 
to what it had been in both the preceding experiments. From 
these facts, thrice repeated, an inference was drawn, that the ali- 
ment in the human stomach, in the course of three hours after 
deglutition, underwent the aceteous fermentation. 

“ While Dr. Rush was a student at Edinburgh, he had an 
opportunity of distinguishing himself, and at the same time of 
rendering an acceptable service to his alma mater, Nassau Hall. 
On the death of president Finley, in 1766, the Rev. Dr. Wither- 
spoon, of Paisley, in Scotland, was chosen his successor. He at 
first declined an acceptance of the office, and it remained vacant 
more than a year. The trustees of that institution, entertaining 4 
high opinion of their alumnus Rush, appointed him their com- 
missioner to solicit Dr. Witherspoon to accept the presidency of 
Princeton college, and the presbytery, of whichhe was a mem- 
ber, to consent to his dismission. These commissions were 
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ably and successfully executed. The address and talents of 
the young commissioner inspired the parties with a belief that a 
college which had already produced such fruit was worthy of 
their attention. I leave it to others to appreciate the consequen- 
ces of this successful negociation, to the interests of religion 
and learning in America, and only refer you to the observations 
of Dr. Miller, the learned historian of the eighteenth century, 
on this event. Dr. Rush spent in London the next winter af- 
ter his graduation in Edinburgh. In the following spring he 
went over to France, and in the fall of the same year returned to 
Philadelphia, and commenced the practice of physic. In 1769 
he was elected professor of chemistry in the college of Phila- 
delphia. This addition to Drs. Shippen, Morgan, Kuhn, and 
Bond, who had begun to lecture a few years before, made a 
complete set of instructors, and fully organized this first medi- 
cal school in America.. By a subsequent arrangement in 1791, 
the college was merged in an university, and Dr. Rush was ap- 
pointed professor of the institutes and practice of medicine, and 
of clinical practice in the university of Pennsylvania.” 


Our eulogist proceeds to give a view, lucid, circumstantial, 
and we think sufficiently correct, of the leading theories and 
principles in medicine which were maintained and taught by Dr. 
Rush. From this part of the publication we forbear to make 
any extracts, inasmuch as they would be wholly uninteresting 
to the general reader. Nor is this our only reason. Differing 
in opinion from the learned writer on many points of no smal! 
importance to medical science, we would deem it an act of in- 
justice both to the public and ourselves to intreduce them here, 
without disclosing the grounds on which our dissent is founded. 
But as our object is rather to review the events of his life than to 
inquire into the correctness of his opinions, controversy of every 
descriptionis withoutthe scopeofthe presentarticle. The follow- 
ing well-drawn picture, however, of the city of Philadelphia dur- 
ing the prevalence of the yellow fever in the year 1793, and of the 
part which Dr. Rush acted throughout the whole of that calami- 
tous period, will not, by the reader of feeling and humanity, be 
viewed without a deep and lively interest: 
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“The year 1793 brought the theories and the native 
strength of Dr. Rush’s genius to the test. Philadelphia was in 
that year desolated by the yellow fever, after it had disappeared 
for thirty-one years. This baffled the skill of the oldest and 
most judicious physicians. They differed about the nature and 
treatment of it; but, in general, free evacuations were supposed 
to be improper from the depressed state of the pulse, which was 
a common symptom. The prevailing fever was considered by 
some as a modification of the influenza, and by others as the 
jail fever. Its various grades and symptoms were considered as 
so many different diseases, all originating from different causes. 
There was the same contraricty in the practice of the physici- 
ans that there was in their principles. This general calamity 
lasted for about one hundred days, extending from July till No- 
vember. The deaths in the whole of this distressing period 
were four thousand and forty-four, or something more than thir- 
ty-eight each day, on an average. Whole families were confined 
by it. There was a deficiency of nurses for the sick. There 
was likewise a great deficiency of physicians, from the desertion 
of some and the sickness and death of others. At one time there 
were but three physicians who were able to do business out of 
their houses, and at this time there were probably not less than 
six thousand persons ill with the fever. . 

‘¢ A cheerful countenance was scarcely to be seen for six 
weeks. The streets every where discovered marks of the distress 
that pervaded the city. In walking, for many hundred yards, 
few persons were met, except such as were in quest of a physi- 
cian, a nurse,-.a bleeder, or the men who buried the dead. The 
hearse alone kept up the remembrance of the noise of carriages 
or carts in the streets. A black man leading or driving a horse 
with a corpse on a pair of chair wheels, met the eye in most of 
the streets of the city at every hour of the day, while the neise 
of the same wheels, passing slowly over the pavement, kept 
alive anguish and fear in the sick and well, every hour of the 
night. 

«“ All the physicians, for some time after the commencement 
of this disease, were unsuccessful in its treatment. Dr. Rush 


tried, in the first instance, the gentle purges used in the yellow 
Vor, Ir. 3 A 
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fever of 1762; but finding them unsuccessful, and observing the 
disease to assume uncommon symptoms of great prostration of 
strength, he laid them aside about the. 20th of August, and 
had recourse to ipecacuanha on the first day of the fever, and to 
the usual remedies for exciting the action of the sanguiferous 
system, and gave bark in all. its usual forms, and joined wine, 
brandy, and aromatics with it. He applied blisters to the limbs, 
neck, and head. Finding them all ineffectual, he attempted to 
rouse the system by wrapping the whole body in blankets dip- 
ped in warm vinegar. He rubbed the right side with mercurial 
ointment, with a view of exciting the action of the vessels in the 
whole system, through the medium of the liver. None of these 
remedies appeared to be of any service. Perplexed and distres- 
sed by his. want.of success, he waited upon Dr. Stevens, an emi- 
nent and worthy physician from St. Croix, who happened then 
to be in Philadelphia, and asked for such advice and information 








upon the subject of the disease as his extensive practice in the 
West Indies would naturally suggest. He replied, that “ he had 
long ago laid aside evacuations of ail kinds in the yellow fever; 
that they had been found to be hurtful, and that the disease yielded 
more readily to the bark, wine, and, above all, to the use of the 
cold bath. He advised the bark to be given in large quantities and 
in every possible way, and pointed out the manner in which the 
cold bath should be used so as to derive the greatest benefit 
from it.’”’ These remedies were faithfully applied by Dr. Rush. 
Bark was prescribed by him in large quantities and in various 
ways. Buckets fuil of cold water were frequently thrown upon 
patients. The bark was offensive to the stomach, or rejected by it 
in every case. The cold bath was grateiul, and procured relief 
in seycral cases, by inducing a moisture on the skin. But threc 
out of four of the patients died to whom the cold bath was ad- 
ministered in addition to the tonic remedies before mentioned. 
‘The disease had a malignity and an obstinacy never before 
observed, and it spread with a rapidity and mortality far exceed- 
ing its ravages in the year 1762, when the yellow fever last visit-: 
ed Philadelphia. From thirty to seventy died every day, though 
one third of the inhabitants of the city had fled into the country. 
In this dreadiul state of things, what reward weuld be reckoned 
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too great for the man who should find out and publish a remey, 
which would generally cure this wasting pestilence? Heaven, in 
mercy to the afflicted inhabitants, raised up such a man in Dr. 
Rush. Well knowing the numerous and complicated distresses 
which pestilential diseases had often produced in other coun- 
tries, the anguish of his soul was inexpressible. But he did not 
despair: he believed that’ good was commensurate with evil, and 
that there did not exist a disease for which the goodness of Pro- 
vidence had not provided a remedy. Under this impression he 
applied himself with fresh ardour to investigate this novel dis+ 
ease. He ransacked his library, and pored over every book that 
treated of the yellow fever. The result of his researches, for a 
while, was fruitless. The accounts of the symptoms and cure 
of the disease, by the authors he consulted, were contradictory, 
and none of them appeared altogether applicable to the prevail- 
ing epidemic. He had, among some old papers, a manuscript 
account of the yellow fever as it prevailed in Virginia in the year 
1741, which was given to him by Dr. Franklin, and had been 
written by Dr. Mitchell of Virginia. This was read with attention. 
In it a remark was made, “ that evacuation by purges was more 
necessary in this than most other fevers, and that an ill-timed 
scrupulousness about the weakness of the body was of bad con- 
sequence in these urging circumstances.” Solid reasons were 
given in support of this opinion, and it was.added, “I can affirm 
that I have given a purge in this case, when the pulse has been 
so low that it could hardly be felt, and the debility extreme; yet 
both one and the other have been restored by it.” This single 
sentence was the groundwork of Dr. Rush’s'subsequent saccess- 
ful practice. 

“From these words a new train of ideas suddenly broke in 
upon his mind. He was led to believe that the weak and low 
pulse generally observed in this fever, which had hitherto deter- 
red him from the use of strong evacuating medicines, was the 
effect of debility frora an oppressed state of the system. His 
reasoning powers taught him to distinguish between this atid 
an exhausted state. His fears from large evacuations were in 
a moment dissipated. He adopted Dr. Mitchell’s theory and 
practice, and reselyed to follow them. It remained now enly to 
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fix upon a suitable purge to answer the purpose of freely dis- 
¢harging the contents of the bowels. Calomel, in doses of ten 
grains, quickened by ten or fifteen grains of jalap, was prefer- 
red. The effects of this powder, especially when repeated ac- 
cording to circumstances, not only answered, but far exceeded 
his expectations. It perfectly cured four out of the first five 
patients to whom he gave it, notwithstanding some of them 
were advanced several days in the disease.” 

Reflecting on the vast compass of Dr. Rush’s acquirements 
and exertions as a scholar, an author, a practitioner of medicine, 
and a man of public business, his able eulogist makes the fol- 
lowing judicious and important remarks: 

“It is matter of wonder; how a physician who had so many 
patients to attend; a professor who had so many pupils to in- 
struct, could find leisure to write so much, and at the same time 
so well. Our wonder will cease when it is known that he suffer- 
ed no fragments of time to be wasted, and that he improved 
every opportunity of acquiring knowledge, and used all practi- 
cable means for retaining and digesting what he had acquired. 
In his early youth he had the best instructors,.and in every pe- 
riod of his life great opportunities for mental improvement. 
He was gifted from heaven witha lively imagination, a retentive 
memory, a discriminating judgment, and he made the most of 
all these advantages. From boyhood till his last sickness, he 
‘was a constant and an indefatigable student. He read much, but 
thought more. His mind was constantly engrossed with at least 
one literary inquiry, to which, for the time, he devoted his undi- 
vided attention. To make himself master of that subject, he 
read, he meditated, he conversed. It was less his custom to 
read a book through, than to read as much of all the authors 
within his reach, as bore on the subject of his present inquiry. 
His active mind brooded over the materials thus collected, com- 
pared his ideas, and traced their relations with each other, and 
from the whole drew his own conclusions. In these and simi- 
lar mental exercises, he was habitually and almost constantly 
employed and daily aygregaied and multiplied ‘his intellectual 
stores. In this manner his sound judgment was led to form 
those new combinations which constitute principles in science. 
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He formed acquaintances with his literary fellow citizens and 
well-informed strangers who visited Philadelphia, and drew 
from them every atom of information he could obtain, by con- 
versing on the subjects with which they were best acquainted. 
He extracted so largely from the magazine of knowledge depo- 
sited in the expanded mind of Dr. Franklin, that he mentioned 
to me many years. ago, his intention to write a book with the 
title of Frankliniana, in which he proposed to collect the frag- 
ments of wisdom which he had treasured in his memory, as they 
fell from the lips of this great original genius. To Dr. Rush 
every place was a school, every one with whom he conversed 
was atutor. He was never without a book, for when he had no 
other the book of nature was before him, and engaged his atten- 
tion. Inhis lectures to his pupils he advised them to “ lay eve- 
ry person they met with, whether in a packet boat, a stage wa- 
gon, or a public road, under contribution, for facts on physical 
subjects.” ‘What the professor recommended to them, he prac- 
tised himself. His eyes and ears were open to see, hear, and 
profit by every occurrence. The facts he received from per- 
sons in all capacities are improved to some valuable purpose. 
He illustrates one of his medical theories by a fact communica- 
ted by a butcher; another from an observation made by a mad- 
man, in the Pennsylvania hospital. — In his scientific work on the 
diseases of the mind, he refers frequently to poets, and particu- 
larly to Shakspeare, to illustrate the history of madness, and apo- 
logizes for it in the following words: “ They (poets) view the 
human mind in all its operations, whether natural or morbid, 
with a microscopic eye, and hence many things arrest their 
attention which escape the notice of physicians.” It may be 
useful to students to be informed that Dr. Rush constantly kept 
by him a note-book, consisting of two parts, in one of which he 
entered facts as they occurred; in the other, ideas and observa- 
tions as they arose in his own mind, or were suggested by others 
in conversation. His mind was under such complete discipline, 
that he could read or write with perfect composure, in the midst 
of the noise of his children, the conversation of his family, and 
the common interrogatories of visiting patients. A very mode- 
rate proportion of his time was deyoted to sleep, and» much 
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less to the pleasures of the table. Inthe latter case, sit- 
tings were never prolonged but in conversation on useful sub- 
jects, and for purposes totally distinct from the gratification of 
appetite. In the course of nearly seventy years spent in this 
manner, he attained a sum of useful practical knowledge that 
has rarely been acquired by one man in any age or country. 
It may be useful to survivors to be informed that his incessant 
labours, both of mind and body, neither shortened his life, nor 
impaired his health. In a letter I received from him in 1803, he 
observes “I continue, through divine goodness, to enjoy, in the 
fifty-ninth year of my age, uncommon gocd health.” In a letter 
written to his kinsman, our associate Dr. Finley in 1789, he ob- 
serves, “in my sixty-fifth year I continue to enjoy uncommon 
health, and the same facility in studying and doing business 
that I possessed five and twenty years ago.” And again, in an- 
other dated March 4th, 1813, about six weeks before his death, 
he observes: “through divine goodness, I continue to enjoy un- 
common health for aman in his sixty-ninth year. Now and then 
I am reminded of my age by light attacks of the tussis senilis, 
but they do not impair my strength nor lessen my facility in 
doing business.” 

The peculiar views of Dr. Rush, in relation to the effects of 
American independence on the intellect of our country are thus 
stated by Dr. Ramsay. 

“In this event he gloricd, and from it he expected much 
good, and that of no common kind. While others counted on 
the increase of commerce, the influx of riches, the high rank 
among nations which awaited the new formed states, Dr. Rush’s 
attention was preferrably fixed on the expansion of the human 
mind likely to grow out of independence. From the happy state 
of things which left every man at liberty to think what he plea- 
sed, and to speak what he thought; to pursue his own interest 
and the impulse of his mind in any way he thought best, without 
any control from privileged orders, or the restraints of arbitrary 


government, h@fanticipated a great increase of talents and know- 


ledge. The progress of cloquence, of science, and of mind, in 


all its various pursuits, was considered by him as the necessary 


effect of republican constitutions, and in the prospect of them he 
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rejoiced. Nor was he disappointed, for, in a lecture delivered in 
November 1799, he observes, “ From a strict attention to the state 
of mind in this country, before the year 1774 and at the present 
time, I am satisfied the ratio of intellect is as twenty are to one, 
and of knowledge as an hundred are to one, in these states, com- 
pared with what they were before the American revolution.” 

Many of his observations respecting the education of American 
youth, besides being original, are peculiarly excellent. The fol- 
lowing being of this description, deserve to be extensively re- 
corded, and held, we think, in perpetual remembrance: 

“‘ He observes,” says his eulogist, “ that an education in our 
own, is to be preferred to an education in a foreign country. 
That the only foundation for a useful education, in a republic, 
is to be laid in religion, Without this there can be no virtue, and 
without virtue there can be no liberty; and liberty is the object 
and life of allrepublican governments.’ He declares, ‘ that he 
would rather see the opinions of Confucius or Mahomed incul- 
cated upon our youth, than see them grow up wholly devoid of 
a system of religious principles. But the religion he recom- 
mends is that of the New Testament.’ He observes, ¢ all the 
doctrines and precepts of the Christian religion are calculated to 
promote the happiness of society, and the safety and well-being 
of civil government. A Christian cannot fail of being a republi- 
can. The history of the creation of man, and of the relation of 
our species to each other by birth, whichis recorded in the Old 
Testament, is the best refutation that can be given to the divine 
right of kings, and the strongest argument that can be used in 
favour of the original and natural equality of all mankind. A 
Christian cannot fail of being a republican, for every precept of 
the Gospel inculcates those degrees of humility, self-denial, and 
brotherly kindness, which are directly opposed to the pride of 
monarchy and the pageantry ofa court. A Christian cannot fail 
of being useful to the republic, for his religion teacheth him 
that no man ‘liveth to himself.’ And, lastly, a Christian cannot 
fail of being wholly inoffensive, for his religion teacheth him, In 
all things, to do to others what he could wish, in like circumstan- 
ces, they should do to him.’ 

“ He recommends that. ‘ next to the duty which young 
men owe to their Creator, a regard to their country be inculcated 
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upon them. Let our pupil be taught that he does not belong to 
himself, but that he is public property. Let him. be»taught to 
love his family; but let him be taught at the same time that he 
must forsake and even forget them, when the. welfare of his 
country requires it. He must love private life; but he must de- 
cline no station, however public or responsible it may be, when 
called to it by the suffrages of his fellow citizens. He must love 
popularity; but he must despisé it when set in competition with 
the dictates of his judgment, or the real interest of his country. He 
must love character and have a due sense of injuries; but he 
must be taught to appeal only to the laws of the state, to defend 
the one and punish the other. He must avoid neutrality in all 
questions that divide the state; but he must shun the rage and 
acrimony of party spirit. He must be taught to love his fellow 
creatures in every part of the world; but he must cherish with 
a more intense and peculiar affection the citizens of the United 


States. He must. be indulged .occasionally in amusements; but 


‘he must be taught that study and business should be his princi- 
pal pursuits in life. He must. love life, and endeavour to acquire 
as many of its conveniences as possible, by industry and econo- 
my; but he must be taught that his life. ‘ is not his own’ when 


. the safety of his country requires it.’ 


“ He asserts that “ eloquence is the first accomplishment in 
a republic, and often sets the whole machine of government in 
motion. Let our youth therefore be instructed inthisart. We 
do not extol it too highly, when we attribute as much to the 
power of cloquence as to the sword in bringing about the Ame- 


rican revolution.”’ } ; 
His sentiments in relation to commerce are such as charac- 


terize the enlightened American patriot. They are worthy to be 


_engraven on tablets of adamant, and hung up in every legisla- 


tive hall in the union. 
| « He considers “ commerce as the best security against the 


influence of hereditary monopolics of land, and therefore the 
surest protection against aristocracy, and as next to religion in 
humanizing mankind, and asthe means of uniting the different 
nations of the world together by the ties of mutual wants and 


obligations.” 
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Although Dr. Rush was eminent in many things, it will, we think, 
hereafter appear, when time shall have passed an irreversable 
decision on his character, that his principal eminence consisted 
in his excellence as a fractical physician. Should his system of 
medicine, which he reared up by a life-time of toil and industry, 
like that of all his illustrious predecessors, be reduced to a ruin, 
and even the principles which composed it be neglected or for- 
gotten, still will his practice be remembered, and revered as 
authority for the treatment of the diseases of our country. In 
Felation to this point, the observations of Dr. Ramsay are worthy 
of a place in the memory of every practitioner of medicine: 


“ Dr. Rush was a great practical physician. In the treat- 
ment of diseases he was eminently successful, and in describing 
their symptoms and explaining their causes, he was uncom- 
monly accurate. Nor is this matter of wonder, for he was mi- 
nutely acquainted with the histories of diseases of all ages, coun- 
tries and occupations. The annals of medicine cannot produce 
an account of any great epidemic disease, that has visited our 
earth in any age or country, which is more minute, accurate, 
and completely satisfactory, than Dr. Rush’s description of the 
yellow fever of 1793, in Philadelphia. Had he never wrote an- 
other line, this alone would have immortalized his name. He was 
a physician of no common cast. His prescriptions were not 
confined to doses of medicine, but to the regulation of the diet, 
air, dress, exercise, and mental actions of his patients, so as to 
prevent disease, and to make healthy men and women from 
invalids. His preeminence as a physician, over so many of his 
cotemporaries, arose from the following circumstances: 

“ He carefully studied the climate in which he lived, and 
the symptoms of acute and chronic diseases therein prevalent, 
the different habits and constitutions of his patients, and varied 
his prescriptions with their strength, age, and sex. He marked 
the influence of different seasons upon the same disease, and 
varied his practice accordingly. He observed and recorded the 
influence of successive epidemic diseases upon each other, and 
the hurtful as well as salutary effects of his remedies, and there- 
by acquired a knowledge of the character of the reigning 
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disease, in every successive season. His notes and records of 


the diseases which have taken place in Philadelphia for the last 
forty-four years, must be of incalculable value to his son and 
successor. In attendance upon patients, Dr. Rush’s manner was 
so gentle and sympathizing, that pain and distress were less 
poignant in his presence. On all occasions he exhibited the 
manners of a gentleman, and his conversation was sprightly, 
pleasant and instructive. His letters were peculiarly excellent; 
for they were dictated by a feeling heart, and adorned with the 
effusions of a brilliant imagination. His correspondence was 
extensive, and his letters numerous; but every one of them, as 
far as can be known to an individual, contained something ori- 
ginal, pleasant and sprightly. I can truly say, that in the course 
of thirty-five years’ correspondence and friendly intercourse, I 
never received a letter from him without being delighted and 
improved, nor left his company without learning something. 
His observations were often original, and when otherwise far 
from being insipid; for he had an uncommon way of expressing 
common thoughts. He possessed in a high degree those talents 
which engage the heart. He took so lively an interest in every 
thing that concerned his pupils, that each of them believed him- 
self to be a favourite, while his kind offices to all, proved that 
he was the common friend and father of them all.’’ 








Dr. Ramsay’s observations on the effect of an early determi- 
nation to become eminent, should be treasured up in the mind 
of every youth who deyotes himself to medicine: 


“ From his early youth he (Dr. Rush) resolved to be a great 
man, and a great man he became. Diligence conquers the hard- 
est things. Intense desire of knowledge rarely fails of gaining 
its object. This laudable ambition was a security against vice 
and folly. It was also a fence placed rotind his virtues: but there 
was a stronger one; an exalted sense of moral obligations, found- 
ed on the system of divine truth, as revealed in the holy Scrip- 
tures. Of this he gave a strong proof in the conformity of his 
life to the precepts of the Gospel. For the Scriptures he had 
the highest reverence, and often referred to them in his conver- 
sation and letters, and also in his lectures, and from them drew 
several ingenious illustrations of his medical opinions.” 
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We shall close our extracts from the Eulogy by Dr. Ram- . 
say, with the following animated and eloquent passage: 


“In these and several other ways, particularly by his pen 
and his practice, Dr. Rush supported the cause of morality and 
religion in our country, and superadded the character of a 
Christian to that of a scholar. Such was the tenor of the life of 
our illustrious countryman, who is now no more! No more the 
ornament of the first medical school in America! No more the 
instructor, the delight, and the admiration of that portion of our 
youth which is destined to take care of the healths and lives of 
their fellow citizens! No more the medical luminary of. our 
western world! But he has not ceased to exist. His soul, at this 
moment, lives in some part of the universe; and his body, though 
now mouldering in the dust, Revelation assures us, at some fu- 
ture time, will rise from the grave, and commence a new and im- 
mortal life. Let us therefore be comforted. Death is not an eter- 
nal sleep. Its effects are only temporary. In due time they will 
all be done away, as though they ne’er had been. A reunion 
of his soul and body will constitute the same person, and the 
identical Dr. Rush, whom we this day lament as dead, will as- 
suredly live again, and live forever and ever. In this world he 
sought for knowledge, as the thirsty traveller in a sandy desert , 
seeks for water; and in his course of nearly seventy years, he 
acquired an uncommon stock of it, and rejoiced in his success: 
but who can tell what will be the amount of his acquisitions and 
consequent pleasure in the ensuing seven hundred years, seven 
thousand, or if you please, seven millions of years, blest with 
the beatific vision of the omniscient God? But I forbear; the 
mind sinks beneath the weight of the sublime and happy desti- 
nies of those who are the reconciled friends of the “ God of 
Knowledge.” : 

After noticing the time and manner of the’ death of Dr. Rush, 
together with his age, which was sixty-eight years and three 
months, the Rev. Dr. Staughton bursts forth into a strain of elo- 
quent, sublime, and impressive declamation: 


“ The bells, with muffled tongue, tolled not the tidings of his 
death. He had forbidden them. He had seen in his practice ill 


effects result to his patients from the intelligence they haye 
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’ conveyed, and wished as to himself, that testimonies of personal 


respect should be sacrificed to public good. Our friend is gone. 
No more shall we hear his Juminous and oracular instructions, 
in the parlour circle or from the professor’s chair. The eye of 
intelligence has lost its brightness. The furrowed cheek offers 
its channels no longer to the tears of sympathy. The whitened 
locks engage our reverence no more. Death has changed the 
countenance, and the meek light of wisdom it exhibited has 
vanished. A minister of health, no more shall we see him rol- 
ling through our streets in his plain vehicle, the faithful African 
at his side. No more shall he dispel the gloom from the cham- 
bers of disease, hear the blessings of convalescents, or alleviate 
the struggles of expiring life. His loved habitation, the temples 
of devotion, welcome his footsteps no more. 

“ He has lived for his country; and in a special degree, citi- 
zens of Philadelphia, he has lived for you. The consciousness 
of your loss, and your gratitude for his toils, you have evinced 
by that general sadness which overspread the city when report 
announced Dr. Rush is dead. From crowded windows and 
streets, as to the church-yard his remains were borne, the 
countenances of thousands had, in common with those of the 
long procession of divines, physicians, philosophers, merchants 
and tradesmen, but onE exfiression. To have given utterance to 
the universal feejing, you need only have exclaimed, our father! 


our friend is no more!”’ 


In the same style of elevated oratory the eulogist depicts the 
attainments and character of the mind of Dr. Rush: 


“ His acquaintance with the sciences was general. If into 
some his leisure and his inclination had prevented his wading 
deeper than to collect the pebble and the shell, from the pro- 
found of others he brou;;ht up and exhibited the pearl and the 
gem. His progress in universal knowledge was assisted greatly 
by his powers of retention. What he had once inscribed on the 
tablet of his memory was rarely effaced. It was one of the apho- 
risms of lord Bacon, “reading makes a full man, writing a 
correct man, and speaking a ready man.” Dr. Rush was always 
full, correct, and ready. His reading was extensive. He marked 
down every idea that had any claim te originality, beauty, ener- 
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gy, or usefulness. Few men ever collected from books and life, 
so large a body of literary and medicinal anecdotes and facts as 
himself. His memoranda are a rich museum. His penetration 
could detect the gold in its ore, and discover miines where 
thousands saw only desert. Sometimes he had recourse to what 
rg the rhetoricians call topical memory; and his recollection would 
. receive aid from a knot, or the fixing the eye for a few mo- 
| ments on some object occurring frequently to his senses: but 
the vigorous interest he felt in all his engagements, and his cor- 
y rect arrangement of ideas in his mind, rendered such auxilia- 
ries not frequently necessary. 

a “ The mind of professor Rush was characterized by a manly 
independence. In science, religion, and medicine, he was an 
eclectic. His intellect was a Columbus, mistaking sometimes 
e the nature and extent of discovery, but delighting in voyage, 
calm, persevering, and successful. Longinus represents liberty 
as the nurse of genius: genius does honour to its foster-mother. 

With greater emphasis than Watts might Rush have exclaimed: 
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Custom that tyranness of fools, 
That leads the learned round the sehools 
¥ In magic chains of forms and rules, 
My genius storms her throne. 
No more, ye slaves, with awe profound, 
Beat the dull track nor dance the round, 
Loose hands and quit th’ enchanted ground, 
Knowledge invites us each alone.” 


In colours no less glowing, and in lines which mark the 
hand of a master, the political portrait of the professor is this 
sketch: 

“ The tumult of political life ill agrees with the silent pur- 
suits of science. But Dr. Rush was a patriot; a decided whig. 
When he saw the interests of his beloved country endangered, 
he sprung into the lines of the foremost to assert her rights. His 
early exertions, his bold conceptions, the nervous effusions of 
his pen, and the mild intelligence of his counsels, assisted in 
lifting the colonies of America into free and independent states. 
He sat in congress in the year 1776, and has enrolled his name 
on the sacred charter of American liberty. He was elected 
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member of the state convention for the adoption of the federal 
constitution. Under his parent state he never held any office; 
and under the general government was only treasurer of the 
mint. The cause of freedom, and the universal happiness of 
man, were dear to his inmost heart. He exulted for joy as he 
beheld their approach, as exults the Siberian on his loftiest 
mountain, when after months of darkness he first views the re- 
turning sun. America shared his best affections, but he felt 
himself, like Cato, born for the human race.” 


The orator continues: 


«“ The niche in the temple of society, which professor Rush 
was peculiarly destined to fill, was that of a physician. Of this 
he was convinced, and to the science of medicine he directed 
the forces of his mind. Other studies were his visits; this was 
his home. His arm, like that of Asculapius on his coins, was 
bared for medical exertion. His practice was large, and his la- 
bours Herculean; but notwithstanding his natural constitution 
was feeble, and required perpetual vigilance to preserve its 
tone, he so systematized his engagements, as that by giving to 
each its hour, he could fulfil the claims of all. His confidence 
in medical remedies was strong. He would seldom despair of 
cure or relief, until death tore the patient from his superintend- 
ance. The very idea of incurable diseases was abhorrent from 
his judgment and feelings. He was of opinion, that for every 
disease the God of mercy had provided a remedy, and that its 
non-discovery argued only the imperfection of the healing art. 
He anticipated a millenial day, in which sickness would yield 
to temperance and medicine, as certainly as the shades of night 
to the radiance of the morn. Such benevolent sentiments were 
not the illusions of eccentricity. He believed he was justified 
in his hopes by the progress of medical knowledge; but his con- 


fidence and zeal were animated and sustained, like the heart of 


Alexander at Jerusalem, by the page of sacred prophecy.” 


The eloquence of Dr. Rush, which was certainly pleasing 
and impressive in a very eminent degree, is described with an 
eloquence no less impressive by the pen of Nr. Staughton: 
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“© We have seen that in his juvenile exercises the deceased 
discovered an attachment to oratory and belles lettres. This tae 
lent, ripened, peculiarly fitted him to become a public lecturer. 
He was greatly charmed with the eloquence of Whitfield, and 
has been thought, notwithstanding the compass of his voice was 
more limited, to have acquired, I suspect involuntarily, some- 
thing of his emphasis and. melodious tone. He always felt an 
interest in the sentiments he delivered. He was master of the 
stroke that could grave truth. on the memory, or throw into vi- 
bration all the strings of the heart. His last course of lectures 
are supposed, by his class, to have been equal in animation and 
effect with any he ever delivered. 

“TI can never forget the close of his lectures in the spring of 
1812. I quote merely from memory. ‘ And now gentlemen,’ 
said he, ‘I bid you farewell. For the first time this season I have 
met you with reluctance. Accept my thanks for your respect- 
ful and orderly attention to the doctrines I have taught you. 
Happy should I have been to have invited you frequently 
through the winter to my family. I have no doubtI should have 
been edified and pleased with your company: but domestic. af- 
fliction has prevented me.’ He would have gone on, but his 
countenance suddenly reddened, and the big fears fell from his 
eyes. The class recollected the trying circumstances of a be- 
loved son. Again he attempted to read—he could not. His 
aged hand raised insensibly with grief, fell heavy on the desk— 
he bowed to retire. Some of the class attempted to express 
their feelings by clapping, but they were not able. The emotion 
was not to be uttered. Every youthful eye seemed to say, vene- 
rable father, God Almighty be thy sufiforter! 

“ A more powerful touch of natural, unpremeditated and pe- 
netrating eloquence I never witnessed.” 





To exhibit the greatness of Rush in its true dimensions, the 
eulogist next observes: 


“‘ Let it be remembered that professor Rush owed none of 
his eminence to the diminutiveness of the talents of his asso- 
ciates. He was great in the midst of greatness. In the medi- 
cal department of an university, where anatomy is made familiar 
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by the premptness of nomenclature, the accuracy of demonstra- 
tion, and the charms of physiology—where in surgery the lec- 
tures exhibit an informing simplicity, and the knife attempts 
with success every thing but miracle—where the materia medi- 
ca, botany, and natural history are presented with the attractions 
which reading and judgment, genius and eloquence supply— 
where chemistry and the remaining parts of a medical education 
are taught with correctness, respectability, and effect—Dr. 
Rush maintained his elevation. Like a primal fixed star, amid 
the host of heaven, he shone with a lustre wholly his own.” 





—— ~¥ 
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After noticing the “ opposition and persecution” which Dr. 
Rush experienced in the course of his life, Dr. Staughton thus 
very properly reverses the picture: 


“His troubles were counterbalanced with tokens of public 
respect. In 1793, in testimony of his important services during 
the yellow fever, the board-of health presented him an ele- 
gant piece of plate, with an appropriate inscription. In 1805, 
he was addressed to answer certain queries which the Prussian 
government had ordered to be made on the subject of yellow. fe- 
ver; as a return he received from the king a coronation medal. 
The thanks of the king of Spain, in 1806, were tendered him for 
his answer to some queries on the subject of the same disease. 
In 1807, from the queen of Etruria, a tribute, to his talents, he 
received a gold medal. During the same year he became a 
member of the National Institute, class of fine arts, at Paris, and 
the year following a member of the society of the School of Phy- 
sic there. In 1811 he received a diamond ring from the empe- 
ror of Russia, asa compliment to his medical character. While 
distinguished by these honours from abroad, at home he enjoyed 
the respect and love of thousands. 

* In the temples of Zsculapius tablets were hung up record- 
ing the diseases which his skill and genius had cured. Look 
up—behold the tablet containing the cures of the great Phila- 
delphia physician. 

‘* Read the testimony ofa youth: 


“* *T'was in the cirele of the gay I stood, 
Death would have enter’d! Nature push’d him back, 
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‘*€ Supported by a doctor of renown: 


‘* His point he gained.” 
* See next the record of the poet: 


“* How late I shuddered on the brink of fated 
** That time is mine,” O Rush! “ to thee I owé; 


“* Fain would I pay thee with eternity! 
j 


“ Here is the gratitude of age and weakness: 


** Alive by miracle! or what is next, 

“** Alive,” by. Rush! “ if I am still alive, 

** Who long have buried what gives life to liv 
‘“* Firmness of nerve, and energy of thought.” 





“ Another but the record is too long. It isa record of 
nearly fifty years, and of thousands of cases; we cannot gO 
through it. The names of many of you are there—mine is 
there.” 

The passage containing Dr. Staughton’s observations on the 
benevolence of the deceased shall close our extracts from his 
eloquent pamphlet. 

“ Among the virtues that characterize good men, some one, 
like a Penthesilea, is frequently seen more prominent than the 
rest. In professor Rush that virtue was benevolence. | 

“ Tt was benevolence that induced him to visit the poor gratu- 
itously; to leave often on their table money to procure them sup- 
port, while he, like the man of Ross, 


* Prescribes, attends, the med’cine makes and gives.” 


«: Benevolence attached him to the worthy abolition society of 
this city, for improving the condition of the African race, to 
whose constitution his name is appended, of which, since August 
1803, he has been unanimously chosen president at every annu- 
al election, and whose funds have been increased by his be- 
quests. It was this led him, among the first of his fellow citi- 
zens, to design the African episcopal church, and promote other 
similar establishments in the city. Of this the grateful Africans 
were sensible, who solicited leave to walk to the grave before 
his body, hung their pulpits in mourning; and delivered their un- 
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lettered and affectionate eulogiums'to his memory. It was bene- 

volence suggested his elegant Dream on the Paradise of Negro 

Siaves. Benevolence inspired in his mind the ardors of a How- 

ard, and urged him, first in the western world, to the attempt te 

alleviate the miseries and lessen the crimes of prisons. It was 

this constrained him to inquire into the effects of public punish- 
ments on society, and into the consistency of the punishment of 
murder by death, with reason and Revelation. It was benevolence 

dictated his ingenious plan of apeace office for the United States. 
Benevolence converted into pleasure his visits to yonder superb 

mansion of mercy, the Pennsylvania hospital. It was this render- 
ed the cell of the maniac the seat of his humane observation, 
and prepared him to offer to the world his immortal work on the 

Diseases of the Mind. It was this, associated with his love of or- 
der, that during the thirty years he was physician to that excel- 
lent establishment, made him never ten minutes absent at the 
hour of prescribing, unless sickness obstructed. It was the spi- 
rit of benevolence prompted him to offer information to Euro- 
peans disposed to migrate to the United States. It was this 
led him to exhibit, as a pattern to his classes, the humanity of 
of Boerhaave, who, it is said, in his attendance upon the poor, 
discovered more solicitude and punctuality than in his attendance 
upon his rich patients. Asked by a friend his reason for so do- 
ing, he answered, “I esteem the ps my most profitable pa- 
tients, for God is their paymaster.” It was this conducted Dr. 

Rush to the jail where Jay, confined for debt, a friend to whose 
family in prosperity he had long been physician. He offered him 
his sympathies. He did more! he introduced into his hand a bo- 
dy of bank notes, amounting to more than the sums he had ever 
obtained for his services. He insisted on his receiving it, and 
departed, content with the approbation of him, who in the judg- 
ment will say, “I was in prison, and he came unto me!” 

We shall dismiss this article, by briefly remarking, that we 
have prepared it rather from a sense of duty, than oe the in- 
fluence of-that lively impulse and enthusiastic glow which, un- 
less a writer feel, it is impossible for him to arrive at excellence 
in any performance. If we have not, while writing, laboured un- 
der actual discouragement, we have been sensible at least of a 
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want of animation and zeal, from a consciousness that the result 
of our labours is shortly to be forgotten. For no sooner will 
the life of Dr. Rush from his own pen appear, than all other-bio- 
graphical notices of him will sink into obscurity. 





: ©. 


REMARKS ON MELLISH’S TRAVELS.—FOR THE PORT. FOLIO. 


Mr. OtpscHoot, 

WHILE committing to paper the observations which follow, 
I have full in my view the prohibitory laws of the Port Folio, in 
regard to admitting into its pages topics of religious or political 
controversy; and could I suppose, that my remarks did, in the 
smallest degree, encroach upon its regulations, I would much 
prefer suppressing them, to imposing upon you the task of con- 
sidering and rejecting them. But they do not, I trust, contravene 
the statutes of the establishment. 

Without further preface, then, they relate to a late decision, 
or rather an oditer dictum of Mr. John Mellish, the traveller, on 
the politics of America. A decision, which, however correct it 
may be, is not only extrajudicial, but arrogant in the. extreme, 
as proceeding from a man so lately come among us, and, conse- 
quently, very imperfectly acquainted with our affairs. It will be 
perceived, that in thus arraigning, what I call the interference 
of Mr. Mellish, I do not at all enter into the respective merits 
of our political parties; but merely censure the traveller for 
meddling with a business entirely foreign from his office, and 
to which, from his own showing, he is, as a violent party zealot, 
utterly incompetent to form an impartial opinion, had he even 
been long enough in this country to possess the requisite évi- 
dence on which to found one. Although in his assumed capa- 
city of judge, he has nonsuited the federalists, yet, by the charge 
I prefer against him, he would be equally culpable had he de- 
cided against their opponents; and hence, I presume it is evi- 
dent, that this essay has no feature of political controversy. 
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I have said that Mr. Me!lish has shown himself a party zea- 
lot; and even passing by, among other things, the very tolerant 
notice of Mr. Paine and his writings, can we doubt the fact, 
when we advert to the enthusiasm he displays on the Edinburgh 
dinner, on the birth-day of Mr. Fox, on which occasion our tra- 
veller, notwithstanding that he is shocked at the virulence and 
indecency of our newspapers, had no repugnance to a toast, 
which, somewhat harshly and indecorously, it must be confessed, 
devoted lord Melville to the gallows. But Mr. Mellish is only 
a party man on the other side of the water. What has that to 
do, it may be asked, with the party contests in America? To 
enter into an exposition of the principles of this connexion, 
would involve me ina discussion that might militate with the 
ordinances of your magazine, and therefore I shall merely con- 
tent myself with an observation, which has been sufficiently 
dwelt upon by others; and that is, that party spirit, since the 
commencement of the French revolution, is not confined to the 
exclusive concerns of a country, as formerly, but is coextensive 
with the civilized, or rather the Christian world. This spirit 
has superseded that attachment to the native soil, which has of- 
ten blindly embodied men in contests the most sanguinary; and, 
like the feud of the Guelphs and Gibelines, has induced a com- 
mon cause among individuals of communities, as remote in ge- 
ographical position as in civi! institution; and hence it is, that 
the party-feelings of Mr. Mellish readily find matter of congeni- 
ality and assimilation on the American side of the water. But, 
certainly, it is the essence of all uncharitableness for a stranger, 








‘at one fell swoop,” to demolish, as far as in him lies, the good 
name and reputation of a party, already labouring under a suffi- 
cient share of prejudice. And what would Mr. Mellish himself 
think, were I, instead of him, the European traveller in Ame- 
rica, who, assuming the garb of perfect neutrality, and availing 
myself of the authority derived from the authorship of a brace 
of pretty bulky and imposing tomes, should boldly denounce the 
administration of the United States, and say, that the merits of 
the party question that agitated the country, were wholly on the 
side of their adversaries? Would he not think I had exceeded 
my function? | 
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Venturing no further on this subject, I it pleasure:sub- 
join, that I see much more to. commend than reprehend in the 


. general tenor of the work before us. The traveller seems dis- 


posed to do justice to our country and national character; and, 

bating some unequivocal symptoms of Caledonianism, he may 

be called a liberal man.. But no more would I take his decisions 

on matters of taste upon trust, than I would his ifse dixtts on 

politics. No man, indeed, that I have ever met avith, seems 

better qualified to declare, with one of his countrymen F have 

heard of, “I am na prejudiced, nor national; but of a’ the 

world, gi? me a Scoatchman.” At any rate, with him, there is 

no music worth hearing but Scotch, nor any dancing that, in his 

eyes, has animation or grace, that does not cause the foot of the 

jigger to beat the floor with the rapidity of a pewterer’s hammer, 

and his whole frame to imitate the violent gesticulations of a 

Neapolitan, capering for a cure to the bite of a tarantula. The 

poor Gallic cotillons, in which the company were simply amusing 

themselves at Princeton, are belaboured without mercy, be- 
cause not in the quick time and shuffle of a Highilander’s reel. 

Nor is the traveller less partial to the literature, than to the 
glees and jigs of his country. He quotes none but Scotch pe- 
ets, and calls Burns his favourite bard, thereby pretty plainly 

giving him the precedence of Shakspeare and Milton and Pope. 

In a word, Mr. Mellish is brimfull of that amiable and mollify- 
ing naivéte, which is ascribed to the Swiss, when labouring un- 

der, or just falling into, the maladie du pays; and, howéver ap- 

plicable to him, among others of his nation, may be Wilkes’s 

sarcastic motto, of nos fatriam fugimus, it is evident that, in 

quitting his country, he has not abandoned his partialities to it; 

and, consequently, may be supposed to have predilections of 
other kinds; and by no means to be that sheet of white paper 

that would receive and reflect, without mixture or alloy, the 

true, genuine impression of American politics. If I have any 

thing further to object to the work, it is, that my ear is not en- 

tirely gratified with the traveller’s unvaried phraseology, of g0- 

ing by the stage, by a boat, by a flat, by a horse, &c. &c. In 

America, indeed, we talk of going by land or by water, but never 

put the dy to the vehicle which carries us, 
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Thus much in return for the political dogmas of a European, 
who seems to think, that either his birth in the old world, or his 
province. of book-making in the new, or beth, invest him with 
the prerogative of passing sentence, without ceremony, upon 
the public conduct and motives of a very large and respectable 


portion of the members of this great community. 
An AMERICAN. 


¥OR THE PORT FOLIO.—PLAN OF A NATIONAL BURIAL GROUND. 


Mr. OLDsScHOOL, 
Tue necessity of forming a distinct national character in the 


United States, is fully manifested by the present state of our 
political dissensions, and I therefore presume that you will not 
refuse a place to a few remarks, which point out the practica- 
bility of an object so desirable. It would be, perhaps, superflu- 
ous to investigate at length the causes of these dissensions, and 
to inquire why the formation of that national character has been 
delayed. They have their origin, we suspect, partly from causes 
beyond the reach of legislative precaution—in some degree from 


the peculiarities in our local situation, which time alone can cor- . 


rect; and nota little too from the number of distinct sovereign- 
ties composing our union, which rather tend to repress that 
large, expansive, and comprehensive sympathy, without which 
no national character can exist. This evil was seen and dreaded 
by Washington in his dying hours; for in his will he provided 
for the establishment of a college, at the seat of government, 
formed on principles purely national. The passage, to which I 


allude, is as follows: 
“{Y proceed, after this recital, for the more correct under- 


standing of the case to declare, that as it has always been a 
source of serious regret with me, to see the youth of these Uni- 
ted States sent to foreign countries for the purposes of educa- 
tion, often before their minds were formed, or they had imbibed 
any adequate ideas of the happiness of their own, contracting, 
too frequently, not only habits of dissipation and extravagance, 
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but principles unfriendly to republican government, and to the 
true and genuine liberties of mankind, which, thereafter, are 
rarely overcome. For these reasons, it has been my ardent wish 
to see a plan devised, ona liberal scale, which would have a 
tendency to spread systematic ideas through all parts of this 
rising empire, thereby to do away local attachments and state 
prejudices, as far as the nature of things would, or indeed ought 
to admit, from our national councils. Looking anxiously forward 
to the accomplishment of so desirable an object as this is, in my 
estimation, my mind has not been able to ccntemplate any plan 
more likely to effect the measure, than the establishment of a 
university in a central part of the United States, to which the 
youths of fortune and talents from all parts thereof, might be 
sent for the completion of their education in all the branches of 
polite literature, in the arts and sciences, in acquiring know- 
ledge in- the principles of politics and good government; and, 
as a matter of infinite importance, in my judgment, by associ- 
ating with each other, and forming friendships in juvenile years, 
be enabled to free themselves, in a proper degree, from those 
local prejudices and habitual jealousies which have just been 
mentioned, and which, when carried to excess, are never failing 
sources of disquietude to the public mind, and pregnant of mis- 
chievous consequences to this country. Under these impres- 
sions, so fully dilated, 

Item, I give and bequeath, in perpetuity, the fifty shares. 
which I hold in ‘the Potowmac company, under the aforesaid 
acts of the legislature of Virginia, toward the endowment of a 
university, to be established within the limits of the district of 
Columbia, under the auspices of the general government, if that 
government should incline to extend a fostering hand toward it; 
and until such seminary is established, and the funds arising on 
these shares shall be required for its support, my further will 
and desire is, that the profit accruing therefrom, shail, whenever 
the dividends are made, be jaid out in purchasing stock -in the 
bank of Columbia, or some othcr bank, at the discretion of my 
executors, or by the treasurer of the United States for the time 
being, under the direction of Congress, provided that honoura- 
ble body should patronize the measure; and the dividends pro- 
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ceeding from the purchase of such stock are .to be vested in 
more stock, and so on, until a sum adequate to the accomplish- 
ment of the object is obtained, of which I have not the smallest 
doubt before many years pass away, even if no aid or encourage- 
mentis given by legislative authority, or from any other source.” 

Hither a certain number of students were to be sent from 
every state, and the father of his country flattered himself that 
such an intercourse would, in time, eradicate these deep-rooted 
jealousies, or at all events, mitigate their malignant nature. It 
is with a profound diffidence that I venture to differ from an 
authority so weighty; but this plan, though certainly honourable 


and useful, appears to me to comprehend more of speculative, 


than of immediate practical benefit. Speculation is something 
too cold and undefined for the enlargement and consolidation of 
our sympathies. The young men who had received their in- 
struction in the national university, must have théir time en- 
grossed by matters of science merely. The prime object for 
which they assembled would be lost; and, even admitting that 
friendships were thus formed amongst the members, still the 
influences of those personal feelings.on the minds of the com~- 
munity, must be of very partial and of very limited extent. It 
depends on chance, and a thousand unforeseen incidents, whe- 
ther these boys shall afterwards be doomed to act important 
parts on the theatre of life; and unless they do, their personal 
influence, in extinguishing state jealousies, must be very slight, 
and the very object for which they have received their instruc- 
tion in the national university, will be completely defeated.— 
In short, I seriously doubt, whether any establishment of this 
kind is calculated to counteract the evil. I question whe- 
ther any thing, resting on speculation, will at all answer this 
object. No, sir. The plan, in my opinion, must be to seize on 
some subject of general sympathy, and to make that subject na- 
tional and permanent. Unless we can carry the passions of our 


countrymen with us in this project, we do nothing, or, perhaps, 
worse than nothing. Speculative inquiry may indeed inform us of 


the necessity of this measure; but speculation itself can never be 
proposed as-the project, It is a case of feeling, and not of argu- 
ment; and unless in our researches we are able to find some sub- 
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ject exciting a general and comprehensive sympathy, it is in vain 


to attempt such a project. If it be inquired whether there is any 
subject calculated to inspire such general interest, I reply proud- 
ly in the affirmative. Both parties are contending which shall ho- 
nour our naval heroes the most; and, what is a whimsical fact, 
neither party will believe their opponents sincere in the admira- 
tion which they offer midst all this political uproar, nevertheless 
our gallant countrymen are still honoured, and if all our dissen- 
sions would eventuate thus, I should almost be tempted to ex- 
claim esto ferpetua! 

The popular song of Yankee Doodle is a striking and ludi- 
crous evidence of the want of something zationa/ in our charac- 
ter, and of our readiness even to adopt any thing for want of 
something better. This tune was occasionally sung and played 
by the Newenglanders as a matter of sport only, and was taken 
because it might be set to almost any measure. The British 
played it in derision when they first landed in Boston. When 
Fortune favoured our revolutionary exertions, it was played by 
the Newenglanders to retort the contempt of the British. From 
that time to the present it has been our only national tune, not- 
withstanding those who have adopted it have laughed at it ever 











since. 
In casting about for a cause capable of exciting the sympa- 


thy of every heart, it does appear to me that. congress have 
nearly furnished one to our hands. They formerly passed a re- 
solution soliciting the body of Washington, for the purpose of 
having the same buried at the seat of government, and at the 
expense of the nation. This resolution still remains unperform- 
ed. Now my proposition is to render the body of Washington 
still of service to his country. Congress have now, in my opi- 
nion, an opportunity of redeeming with honour the pledge they 
have so long delayed. I would have them enlarge the terms of 
the original resolution, and so frame it as to have a national bu- 
rial ground at the seat of government, which might be the place. 
of sepulture for any American preeminently distinguished. I 
would have this ground surrounded by a strong and massy .wall, 
with a majestic arch thfown,over it, leaying only a space at the 
top large enough for the admission of light. It should be kept 
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carefully locked, and a particular person should be entrusted 
with the key, whose duty it should be to have the care of the 
place. He should attend the stranger who solicited admission to 
this repositorv of the dead. N one should receive the honour of 
an interment in this place but by the previous sanction of con- 
gress. When that body had expressed their determination thus 
to honour the memory of a man, a committee should be appoint- 
ed, who should offer a golden medal as a premium to the Ame- 
rican artist. who was capable of erecting the most superb monu- 
ment to the memory of the deceased. Cenotaphs congress might 
likewise decree to such of their countrymen who had rendered 
their names illustrious, and whose bodies could not be procured 
for interment. The ashes of our Washington should receive 
the honours of the first interment. Next should repose those 
of Greene and our other revolutionary heroes in order. But 
this place should not be restricted to the burial of heroes only. 
Any of our countrymen whose genius adorned the character of 
his country either in arms, legislation, or the arts, the rostrum, 
or the bar, should be a proper candidate for this honour. It 
should be the Westminster abbey of America. On the fourth of 
July in every year I would have the doors of this sanctuary 
thrown open for indiscriminate admission. The president of 
the United States should, on that day, accompanied by all the 
heads of departments, repair to this spot in solemn procession, at 
which time and place our declaration of independence should be 
read over the grave of Washington. I would have this day, Mr. 
editor, observed as a solernn and affecting jubilee, in the pre- 
sence of those illustrious dead to whom we owe the blessings 
which we now enjoy. Iam confident that I do not now address 
a single heart that does not throb in. unison with mine. Let me 
further state, that time is always required to mature the reve- 
rence which we feel on occasions like the present. Had this been 
done by congress directly after our declaration of independence, 
with what reverence would every American have repaired. to the 
spot where reposed the ashes of our national benefactors. It is 
for want of something of this kind, some visible, august, and 
permanent memorial, that our national sympathies are so dis- 
persed and absorbed in the bickerings of party. I forbear to 
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urge several points of minor consideration indeed, but all tend- 
ing tothe same object. For instance, what competition it. would 
excite amongst American artists to be the successful candidate 
to execute the monument! what enthusiasm it would kindle in 
the arts! and whose bosom does not beat with a generous ambi 
tion, when he is told that he may, by’ his genius, be honoured, by 
slumbering in deaih by the side of Washington! What enthusi< 
asm would it not kindle in the minds of those on whom devolves 
the duty of defending their country’s honour! Our ceremony 
of inducting our chief magistrate into office is utterly destitute 
of that dignity which the importance and solemnity of the o¢ca- 
sion demands. ‘The constitution indeed says that the oath must 
be administered by the chief justice to the president in the pre- 
sence.of the senate: but is that any reason why preparatory 6e- 
lemnities should not be superadded? We will suppose that the 
president, accompanied by the heads of departments, should 
pass in procession through this repository of illustrious dead, 
preceded by a band playing a solemn national dirge, with what 
different feelings would he enter the senate chamber, to take 
the oath of office! Let congress further reflect, that they owe 
this to their country as a just retribution for not having buried 
the body of Washington, as they have been solemnly pledged to 
do by their own resolution. 

The plan which I now propose might easily be connected 
with other establishments, having for their object the formation 
of a national character. Thus, for instance, it might be conne t- 
ed with the university contemplated by Washington. Medals 
might be awarded to the student who should compose the best 
eulogy to the memory of one whose ashes were deposited in that 
place. This would serve. to point the sympathies of the stu- 
dents, and to give to the university that cast of nationality 
which Washington had in view. 

My ‘countrymen do not seem to have considered the vast 
importance of death towards, if I may be allowed the expression, 
the canonization of that expansive sympathy from which a na- 
tional character is ultimately formed. Our little party dissen- 
tions, our subordinate interests, our hostility, envy, and jealou- 
sies are bounded by the grave. The true character of the indi- 
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vidual is then delivered over to the judgment of impartial. his- 
tory, a tribunal whence there is no appeal. Reverence for the 
dead, attested by magnificent sepulture and stately monuments, 
prolongs and consolidates national sympathies. When we tread 


, those consecrated walks, we seem to breathe in their presence; 


and to catch, as by personal intercourse, a portion of that enthu- 
siasm which, when living, they inspired. No man who wishes to 


render his name illustrious, either by arts or arms, in the field, 
in the cabinet, or on the ocean, can for a moment remain insen- 
sible to such powerful stimulants. It is no less the moral duty 
than the interest of the country to preserve the ashes of those 
whose lives. are devoted to her glory. This is the only tribute 
which the nation can pay worthy of souls so heroic; and it never 
has been found, not even amongst the most ruthless savages, to 
fail of producing a national feeling. When the Sythians re- 
treated before Alexander, they relinquished their homes without 
regret, and plunged still deeper amidst the glooms of an inhospi- 
table wilderness. When the Macedonian monarch reproached 
them for so doing, they warned him not to disturb the bones of 


their ancestors. R. 





ORIGINAL LETTERS OF GENERAL GREENE. 


THE BOARD OF WAR, NORTH CAROLINA. 
Camp Charlotte, Dec. 18, 1780. 
GENTLEMEN, 

I ADDRESSED you on the 14th of this instant upon the subject 
of the commissary’s department; and in that letter informed you 
that col. Polk did not chuse to serve at the head of this business 
on account of his family, and that in consequence thereof I had 
addressed col. Davie to engage in it. The colonel arrived 
yesterday and is willing to embark in the business, provided he 
ean have the department put upon such a footing as to enable 
him to furnish the necessary supplies for the army. | 

I have before mentioned the necessity of having one person 
appointed with full and ample powers to call forth the supplies. 
from the several districts and to apply them as the seryice may 
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require. Unless this business is in the hands of one man, no 
efficer on earth can tell how to take his measures. 

The king of Prussia speaking upon this subject, says—“ It is 
necessary to be very circuinspect in the service of commissaries; 
for if these gentlemen happen to be bad men, the state will suf- 
fer considerably: you must therefore endeavour to find a super- 
intendant of ‘known probity, who will frequently and minutely 


examine their proceedings and direct their supplies, in such a 
manner as to correspond with the general’s opperations.”— 
Such a person is essentially necessary for this army; and as a 
commissary general or superintendant must always be made 
acquainted with the general’s intentions sometimes even before 
a movement is made, his principles, secresy and discretion should 
be unquestionable. Colonel Davie is recommended to me as such 
a person; and if the board are of the same opinion, I wish them 
to give him the appointment. He will not engage unless his 
powers are ample; for he is not willing to hazard his reputation, 
without a fair prospect of succeeding. His ambition, popularity, 
good sense, and activity, give great reason to hope he will exe- 
cute the business to your satisfaction, so far as the poverty of 
the public and the wretched state of our finance shall put it in 
his power. He must be authorized to displace all commissioners 
of districts or counties who are negligent or remiss in the dis- 
charge of their duty, and to impress provisions and supplies upon 
emergencies. Nothing short of this will enable him to give 
such assurances to the commanding officer as he can depend 
upon with safety to himself and security to the country. | 
It is my intention to-get governor Rutledge to invest him with 

a similar appointment for the state of South Carolina; and ‘I 
also mean to give him the appointment with the army, that he 
may direct the supplies of Virginia, as well as the southern 
states. | 

- No time is to be lost in putting this business in a proper 
train, as the army is taking an entire new position, one part 
upon the Pedee, the other upon the west side of the Catabaw. 
I shall be with the division upon the Pedee, and gen. Morgan 
will command the other. General Smallwood is going to Mary- 
land and will not return to the army until spring. == «| 
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The deranged state of the hospital department and the small 
quantity of stores now on hand, induce me to wish that the board 
could provide some articles for that department. Inclosed is an . 
estimate of such as are absolutely necessary to render the con- 
dition of the sick tolerable. 
- I also send the board copy of a letter received from Mr. John 
Adams, from which you may see what you have to expect. I 
hope the state will not trust to the shadow of security, but make 
exertions proportionable tc the danger which threaten it. 

I am, gentlemen, &c. 











THE BOARD OF WAR, NORTH CAROLINA. ; 


Camp Charlotte, Dec. 18, 1780. 
GENTLEMEN, 

Tue collections made by the county commissioners for sup- 
plying the army with provision and forage falls greatly short of 
the real and unavoidable consumption thereof. The different 
supplies are furnished on certificates given by the continental 
forage masters and commissaries. The holders of those certifi- 
cates are not upon an equal footing with those given by the 
] commissioners of the counties; the latter having a certain pro- 
if | portion of salt allowed on them and a plan fixed for their final 
i redemption: whereas those given by the continental officers 
‘ aay have no settled mode of redemption, and appear of but little 
W value to the possessors. This creates a reluctance in the inha- 
i hitants to furnish the army, and operates to the injury of the 
| a holders. For remedying both these evils I beg leaye to suggest 
to the board the propriety of authorising the county collectors to 
take up those certificates given by the continental officers, and 
giye the inhabitants state certificates in their stead, and the cer- 
tificates given by the continental officers may serve as receipts 
for so much received for the use of the army. This is a -mat- 
ter of importance both to the inhabitants and the army, and jus- 
i tice as well as policy renders some regulations necessary, What- 
ever mode the wisdom of the board may suggest for removing 
| ihe evil will be perfectly satisfactory to me. . In any case I hope 
i : something will be done to give satisfaction to the people and for 


paving the way fer our obtaining supplies with as little difficulty 
as possible. I am, gentlemen, &e. 
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MAJOR GENERAL B&RON STEUBEN. 
Camp on the Pedee, Dec. 28, ¥780. 
My Dear Baron, . 

Your two letters of the 4th of this inst. I had the honour te 
receive. 

Upon the whole I am not sorry that general Lawson’s corps 
did not come on; they would have been of little use, their time 
of service being so short: Nor am I surprised atwhat you 
inform me respecting the officers ef the Virginia line. They 
have been too long neglected; and on that account, have been too 
much indulged in being at home, until all sense of duty and 
discipline are lost. The state either value their services too low 
or have not the ability to provide for them which they are gene- 
rally thought to have. They are either poor or blameable, which 
Iam not able to determine. However, you must talk one lan- 
guage to the state and another to the officers. The state must 
be pressed to provide and the officers to obey. Our force is so 
small, and that which we have so badly provided, that it is of the 
highest importance reinforcements should come forward as fast 
as they can be equipped fit for service. And what renders it 
more necessary at this time is, the enemy have received a large 
reinforcement, and our force is divided—-one part of the army 
being with me at this place, and the other with gen. Morgan on 
the west side of the Catabaw. This disposition was made partly 
from choice and partly from necessity. I soon found after my 
arrival at Charlotte that we could not be subsisted there; and the 
country has been so generally ravaged, that no position offered 
so favourable a prospect as the one I have made choice of; nor 
could I fix upon one better calculated to streighten the enemy’s 
limits and give repose to our troops for improving their disci- 
pline, and I can you assure no army ever wanted it more. 

Gen. Smallwood has left this army and gone to the northward, 
partly with the view of forwarding the recruits and the supplies 
from Maryland, but principally to obtain a new commission from 
congress, to be antedatéd a year or two before his appointment, 
which he claims of right, founded on his own prétentions as well as 
the privilege of the state. He positively refuses to submit to your 
command, and some other generai officers in the line. This he 
acquainted me with on my first arrival, and I wrote his excel- 
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lency general Washington on the subject, but have received no 
answer. As I am now without a single general officer with me in 
the camp except general Huger, who is a brigadier for this state, 
and is not desirous of commanding other troops, it is my wish 
you should come forward as soon as you have made the neces- 
sary arrangement in the Virginia line. We are now in a camp 
of repose, and could we get clothing we might improve our 
discipline. Your aid in this and many other matters will be 
essential both to me and the service. 7 

I have had no return yet respecting the ordnance department. 
Where is colonel Harrison? Please to repeat your order on this 
business. General Weadon from the particular situation of his 
family is desirous of continuing in Virginia, and it is my wish 
you should indulge him until you shall hear further from me on 
the subject, provided it do not interfere with your arrangements 
or the good of the service in general: in that case he will not 
desire it. I am, &c. 


capt” 











EXPEDITION TO THE PACIFIC. 


The following account, though somewhat obscure, from the want of a 
more precise designation of the route of the travellers, and an inaccuracy in 
the names of several of the Indian tribes, is a valuable proof of the zeal and 
perseverance with which our countrymen are exploring the resources of the 
western world, and conveys new information of a most interesting region, 


from which nothing authentic has been received since the voyage of cap- 
tains Lewis and Clarke. The history of that expedition, the appearance of 
which has been so long delayed, is now in the press, and will, we presume, 


be shortly given to the public. 
FROM THE MISSOURI GAZETTE. 


We last week promised our readers an account of the jour- 
ney of the gentlemen attached to the Newyork fur company, 
from the Pacific ocean to this place: we now lay it before our 


readers as collected from the gentlemen themselves. 
On the 28th June, 1812, Mr. R. Steuart, one of the partners 


of the Pacific fur company, with two Frenchmen, messrs. Ram- 
sey Crooks and Robert M‘Clellan, left the Pacific ocean with 


despatches for Newyork. 
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After ascending the Columbia river ninety miles, John-Day, 
one of the hunters, became perfectly insane, and was sent back 
to the main establishment, under the charge of some Indians; 
the remaining six pursued their voyage upwards of six hundred 
miles, when they happily met with Mr. Joseph Miller, on his. 
way to the mouth of the Columbia; he had been considerably to 
the south and east, among the nations called Blackarmsand Arapa- 
hays, by the latter of whom he was robbed, in consequence of 
which he suffered almost every privation human nature is ca- 
pable of, and was in a state of starvation, and almost nudity, 
when the party met him. ' 

They now had fifteen, horses, and pursued their journey for 
the Atlantic world without any uncommon accident, until within 
about two hundred miles of the Rocky mountains, where they 
unfortunately met with a party of the Crow Indians, who behaved 
with the most unbounded insolence, and were solely prevented 
from cutting off the party by observing them well armed and 
constantly on their guard. They however pursued on their track 
six days, and finally stole every horse belonging to the party. 

Some idea of the situation of those men may be conceived, 
when we take into consideration that they were now on foot, and 


had a journey of two thousand miles before them; fifteen hun- 


dred of which entirely unknown, as they intended and prosecu- 
ted it considerably south of messrs. Lewis and Clarke’s route: 


the impossibility of carrying any quantity of provisions on their 
backs, in addition to their ammunition and bedding, will occur 
at first view. The danger to be apprehended from starvation was 
imminent. | | 

They however put the best face upon their prospects, 
and pursued their route towards the Rocky mountains at the 
head waters of the Colorado or Spanish river, and stood their 
course E. S. E. until they struck the head waters of the great 
river Platte, which they undeviatingly followed to its mouth. It 
may here be observed, that this river for about.three hundred 
miles is navigable for a barge; from thence to.the Otto village, 
within forty-five miles of its entrance into the Missouri, it isa 
mere bed of sand, without water sufficient to float a skin canoe. 
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_ From the Otto village to St. Louis, the party performed their 
voyage in a canoe, furnished them by the natives, and arrived 
here in perfect health on the 30th of last month. Our travellers 
did not hear of the war with England until they came to the 
Ottos; these people told them that the Shawanoe prophet had 


sent them a wampum, inviting them to join in the war against 


the Americans; that they answered the messenger, that they 
could make more by trapping beaver than making war against 
the Americans. 

After crossing the hills (Rocky mountains) they happily fel 
in with a small party of Snake Indians, from whom they pur- 
chased a horse, which relieved them from any further carriage of 
food, and this faithful four-footed companion performed that ser- 
vice to the Otto village. They wintered on the river Platte six 
hundred miles from its mouth. 

By information received from these gentlemen, it appears 
that a journey across the continent of North America, might be 
performed with a wagon, there being no obstruction in the 
whole route that any person would dare to call a mountain, in 
addition to its being much the most direct and short one to go 
from this place to the mouth of the Columbiariver. Any future 
party who may undertake this journey, and are tolerably acquaint: 
ed with the different places where it would be necessary to lay 
up a small stock of provisions, would not be impeded, as in ali 
probability they would not meet with an Indian to interrupt their 
progress; although on the other route, more north, there are al- 
most insurmountable barriers. 

Messrs. Hunt, Crooks, Miller, M‘Clellan, M‘Kenzie, and 
about sixty men who left St. Louis in the beginning of March, 
1811, for the Pacific ocean, reached the Aricoras village on the 
13th day of June, where, meeting with some American hunters 
who had been the preceding year on the waters of the Columbia 
with Mr. Henry, and who giving such an account of the route 
by which they passed, as being far preferable in point of procu- 
ring with facility an abundant supply of food at all times, as well 
as avoiding even the probability of seeing their enemies, the 
Black Feet, than by the track of captains Lewis and Clark, the 
gentlemen of the expedition at once abandoned their former ideas 
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of passing by the falls of the Missouri, and made the necessary 
arrangements for commencing their journey over land from this 
place. 

Eighty horses were purchased and equipped by the 17th of July, 
and on the day following they departed from the Aricoras, sixty 
persons in number, all on foot, except the partners of the com- 
pany. In this situation they proceeded for five days, having cross- 
ed in that time two considerable streams which joined the Mis- 
souri, belew the Aricoras, when finding an inland tribe of Indians 
calling themselves Shawhays, but known among the whites by 
the appellation of Cheyennes, they procured from these people 
an accession of forty horses, which enabled the gentlemen to fur- 
nish a horse for every two men. Steering about W. S. W. they 
passed the small branches of Big river, the little Missouri above 
its forks, and several of the tributary streams of Powder river, 
following up one of which, they found a band of the Absaroka, 
or Crow nation, encamped on its banks, at the foot of the Big- 
horn mountain. 

For ammunition and some small articles, they exchanged all 
their lame for sound horses with these savages; but although 
that this band has been allowed; by every one who knew them, 
to be by far the best behaved of their tribe, it was only by that 
unalterable determination of the gentlemen to avoid jeopardizing 
the safety of the party, without at the same moment submitting 
to intentional insults, that they left this camp (not possessing 
greater force than the whites) without coming to blows. 

The distance from the Aricoras to this mountain is about 
four hundred and fifty miles, over an extremely rugged tract, 
by no means furnishing a sufficient supply of water; but during 
the twenty-eight days they were getting to the base of the moun- 
tain, they were only in a very few instances without abundance 
of buffaloe meat. ‘ | 

Three days took them over to the plains of Mad river (the name 
given the Bighorn above this mountain) following which for a 
number of days, they left it where it was reduced to eighty yards 
in width, and the same evening reached the banks of the Colo- 
rado or Spanish river. Finding flocks of buffaloe at the end of 
the third day’s travelon this stream, the party passed a week in 
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drying buffaloe meat for the residue of the voyage, as in all pro- 
bability those were the last animals of the kind they would meet 
with. From this camp, in one day, they crossed the dividing 
mountain, and pitched their tents on Hoback’s fork of Mad 
river, where it was near one hundred and fifty feet broad, and in 
eight days more, having passed several stupendous ridges, they 
encamped in the vicinity of the establishment made by Mr. Hen- 
ry in the fall of 1810, on a fork about seventy yards wide, bear- 
ing the name of that gentleman; having travelled from the main 
Missouri about nine hundred miles in fifty-four days. 

Here, abandoning their horses, the party constructed canoes, 
and descended the Snake or Kyeyenem river (made by the junc- 
tion of Mad river, south of Henry’s fork) four hundred miles, in 
the course of which they were obliged, by the intervention of im- 
passable rapids, to make a number of portages, till at length 
they found the river confined between gloomy precipices, at 
least two hundred feet perpendicular, whose banks for the most 
part were washed by this turbulent stream, which for thirty 
thiles was a Continual succession of falls, cascades and rapids. 
Mr. Cook’s canoe had split aud upset in the middle of a rapid, 
by which one man was drowned, named Antonie Clappin, and 
that gentleman saved himself only by extreme exertion in swim- 
ming. From the repeated losses by the upsetting of canoes our 
stock of provisions were now reduced to a bare sufficiency for 
five days, totally ignorant of the country where they were, and 
unsuccessful in meeting any of the natives from whom they 
could hope for information. 

. Unable to proceed by water, messrs. M‘Kenzie, M‘Clellan, 
and Reed, set out in different directions inclining down the river, 
for the purpose of finding Indians and buying horses. Mr. Crooks 
with a few men returned to Henry’s forks for those they had left, 
while Mr. Hunt remained with the main body of the men in 
trapping beaver for their support. Mr. C. finding the distance 


much greater by land than they had contemplated, returned at. 


the end of three days, where, waiting five more, expecting re- 
lief from below, the near approach of winter made them deter- 
mine on depositing all superfluous articles and proceeding on 
foot. Accordingly on the 10th of November, messrs. Hunt and 
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Crooks set out, each with eighteen men, one party on the north, 
and the other on,the south side of the river. 

Mr. Hunt was fortunate in finding Indians with abundance 
of salmon and some horses; but Mr. Crooks saw but few, and 
in general too miserably poor to afford his party much assist- 
ance. Thirteen days travel breught the latter to a high range of 
mountains through which the river forced a passage, and the 
bank being their only guide, they still, by climbing over points 
of rocky ridges projecting into the stream, kept as near. it as 
possible; till in the evening of the 3d December impassable pre- 
cipices of immense height put an end to all hopes of following 
the margin of this water course, which here was not more than 
forty yards wide, ran with incredible velocity, and was withal so 
foamingly tumultuous, that even had the opposite bank been fit 
for their purposes, attempt at rafting would have been perfect 
madness; as they could only have the inducement of ending in a 
watery grave a series of hardships and privations, to which the 
most hardy and determined of the human race must have found 
himself inadequate. They attempted to climb the mountains, 
still bent on pushing on; but after ascending for half a day, they 
discovered to their sorrow that they were not half way to the 
summit, and the snow already too deep for men in their emaci- 
ated state to proceed further. 

Regaining the river bank they returned up, and on the third 
day met with Mr. Hunt and party, with one horse, proceeding 
downwards; a canoe was soon made of a horse hide, and in it 
transported what meat they could spare to Mr. Crooks’s starv- 
ing followers, who for the first eighteen days after leaving the 
place of deposit had subsisted on half a meal in twenty-four 
hours, and in the last nine days had eat only one beaver, a dog, a 
few wild cherries and old mockasin soals; having travelled du- 
ring these twenty-seven days at least five hundred and fifty miles. 
For the next four days both parties continued up the river, with- 
out any other support than what little rosebuds and cherries they 
could find; but here they luckily fell in with some Snake Indians, 
from whom they got five horses, giving them three guns and 
some other articles for the same. Starvation had bereft J. B, 


Provost of his senses entirely, and, on seeing the horse flesh on 
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the opposite shore, was so agitated in: crossing in a skin canoe, 
that he upset it and was unfortunately drowned. From hence Mr. 


Hunt went on to acamp of Shoshonees about ninety miles above, - 


where, procuring a few horses and a guide, he set out for the 
main Columbia, across the mountains to the south west, leaving 
the river where it entered the range, and on it Mr. Crooks and 
five men unable to travel. Mr. H. lost a Canadian named Carri- 
ere by starvation, before he met the Shyeyetoga Indians in the 
Columbia plains; from whom getting a supply of provisions, he 
soon reached the main river, which he descended in canoes and 
arrived without any further loss at Astoria, inthe month of Fe- 


bruary. 
Messrs. M‘Kenzie, M‘Clellan, and Read had united their par- 


ties on the Snake river mountains, through which they travelled - 


twenty-one days, tothe Mulpot river, subsisting on an allowance 
by no means adequate to the toils they underwent daily; and to 
the smallness of their number, which was in all eleven, they at- 
tribute their success in getting with life to where they found 
some wild horses. They soon after reached the fork called by 
captains Lewis and Clarke Kooskooske; went down Lewis’s part- 
ly, and the Columbia wholly, by water, without any misfortune, 
except the upsetting in a rapid of Mr. M‘Clellan’s canoe, and al- 
though it happened on the first day.of the year, yet by great ex- 
ertion they clung to the canoe till the others came to their 
assistance; making their escape with the loss of some rifles.— 
They reached Astoria early in January. . 

Three of the five men who remained with Mr. Crooks, afraid 
of perishing by want, left him in February on a small river on 
the road by which Mr. Hunt had passed in quest of Indians, and 
have not since been heard of. Mr. C. had followed Mr. H’s track 
in the snow for seven days; but coming to a low prairie, he lost 
every appearance of the trace, and was compelled to pass the re- 
maining part of winter in the mountains, subsisting sometimes 
on beaver and horse meat, and their skins, and at others on their 
success In finding roots. Finally, on the last of March, the 
other only Canadian being unable to proceed, was left with a 
lodge of Shoshonees, and Mr. C. with John Day, finding the snow 
sufficiently diminished, undertook, from Indian information, to 
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cross the last ridge, which they happily effected and reached the 
banks of the Colufnbia by the middle of April, where, in the be- 
zinning of May, they fell in with mr. Steuart, &c. having been 
a few days before stripped of every thing they possessed, by a 
band of villains near thé falls. On the 10th of May they arrived 
safe at Astoria, the principal establishment of the Pacific fur 
company, within fourteen miles of Cape Disappointment. 


oS vant 


NEWLY INVENTED FIREARMS. 


The following account of a singular and useful invention has been politely trans- 
lated for our use, by a friend, from a late number of the Bulletin of the So- 
eiety of Encouragement at Paris. 


NEW FIREARMS INVENTED BY M. PAULY, OFFICER OF ARTILLERY, 


IN THE SERVICE OF SWITZERLAND. 


THE arms invented by M. Pauly, offer, in their mechanism 
and use, very great:advantages over those now used. 

The musket of M. Pauly has for its principal qualities: 

{.. To carry the ball twice as far as common guns. 

II. To be capable of being discharged ten or twelve times in 
ene minute, without carrying the gun to the left, without going 
out of the horizontal line, parallel to that of aim, and without in- 
terruption, which exercise the inventor has rendered easy, and 
much less tiresome, than the one now practised: 1. In substitu- 
ting to the strap which supports the cartridge-box, a leather belt, 
furnished with a metal plate, in the middle of which is a pin (or 
peg) which serves to steady the breach of the gun, and render 
the shock almost imperceptible; at the same time that it is 
used as a point of resistance in charging with the bayonet.— 
2. In composing that belt of several straps, in which slide boxes 
extremely light, containing cartr idges, which by this means 
the soldier has at hand. 

III. To require neither ramrod, nor flint, nor worm, nor 
priming wire. 3 

IV. To render the infantry almost secure against any attack 
of cavalry, by means of bayonets, which being lengthened or 


shortened, in a manner always strong, and at will by the soldiers 
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ed or shortened, in a manner always strong, and ‘at will by the 
soldiers of the second and third ranks, present the first flank al- 
ways protected by: that dreadful weapon. | 

V. To present the same advantages, in the most precipitate 
retreats, by the facility afforded the soldier to load, either in 
walking or running; the gun being placed horizontally on the 
shoulder, the left arm on the breach, so that he has only to turn 
half round, in carrying the left foot backward, to face the enemy 
with as much promptitude and accuracy as if he fired in front. 
The soldier may load either standing or lying down, or eyen at 
the same time that he is charging with the bayonet. 

VI. This fusil de guerre as well as the fusil de chasse, ex- 
empt from all hanging fire and from all effects of rain upon pow- 
der, has not, like the common guns, that smoke so inconvenient 
in battle and in hunting, as there is no touchhole. Its effect 





cannot be destroyed for want of a flint, a ram-rod, &c. nor be dan- | 


gerous on account of double and triple charges, so common in 
platoon firing, as it is impossible to load more than once. 


VII. It is as easy to load in the night without a light as in 
midday, and without any danger, which is an inyaluable advan- 


‘ tage in night attacks, in which the troops attacked cannot re- 


load without a light, and without delays which often cost them 


their lives. | 

The fowling piece of M. Pauly, can also fire ten or twelve 
times in a minute. It requires neither ramrod nor shotbag, 
&c. &c. and the sportsman’ cannot be stopped by the fear of a 
double or false charge. The barrel upon its stock, is the only 
apparatus of the sportsman, excepting cartridges, which made 
in an uniform and economical way, and out of danger from 
rain, prevent the inconvenience of missing fire or making long 
fire. , 
The horseman’s pistols and duelling pistols of M. Pauly are 
rifle-barrelled, as well as his fusil de guerre. It partakes of all 
its advantages as regards the promptitude of shooting. It can 
be loaded six times quicker than the common pistol, without the 
horseman being obliged to stop; and in charging the enemy with- 
Gut letting go the bridle, so that cavalry can imitate the fire of 
infantry. The loading is done withouta ramrod, and it is phy- 
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sically impossible that the motion of-the horse can drop the 
load, and so render the arms useless, which is often the case 
with those now used. 

The cartridges used for M. Pauly’s arms, are of a particular 
and economical composition. They do not throw, like those 
now in use, a wrapper or wad, the effects of which are dange- 
rous. They need not be torn to communicate the powder; and 
the charge cannot be weakened by the loss of powder, always 
occasioned by tearing the cartridge, and its introduction into the 
barrel. 

The charge being contained in acartridge, the fragments of 
which are easily taken out after each fire, the inside of the gun 
is always clean, and it may be fired much longer than other guns 
without being cleaned. 

The gun is loaded through the breech, and the charge and 
prime are both introduced into the barrel together, in a cartridge 
prepared in a particular way. Fire takes as in the former guns 
of M. Pritat, by the percussion of fulminating powder, placed in 


the centre ofthe charge. As the prime takes fire in the centre 
ef the charge, the gun goes off much quicker, and the powder 
being inflamed all at once, half a charge of it has equal effects 
with a whole charge in common guns. 

The gun which the reporter M. Delessert presented to the 
Society of Encouragement, has fired three hundred times with- 
out hanging or missing fire a single time. 

When these guns shall be fabricated, they will cost no more 
than the common guns; and as they require only half a charge 
of powder, half of that article will be saved, of which the trans- 
portation is so dear, so inconvenient, and especially so danger- 
ous. 

M. Pauly has taken a patent and has established himself with 
M. Pritat at Paris. 
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TRAVELS—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Lisbon. 
My pear F. 

I nave delayed writing to you for sometime, in hopes of hav- 
ing it in my power to communicate to you something of an in- 
teresting nature. This is the last communication I think I shall 
make you, and being much occupied at present, you must ex- 
cuse.the careless, unconnected form, which it will necessarily 
assume. 

Yesterday was the anniversary of the departure of the French 
from Lisbon; a day which will ever be famous in political his- 
tory—a day that gave no laurels to the now celebrated Welling- 
ton: but one, that displayed the complete mastery of the French, 
in political arrangements. It was, however, celebrated with 
much parade and bustle; and at night, the city was Uluminated. 
The Inquisition square was the theatre of much merriment—the 
Uluminations were brilliant, and produced a fine effect—the Por- 
tuguese hovered around the illuminated portrait of their prince, 
and contemplated, with adoration in their looks, features coarse, 
vulgar, and disgusting*-a countenance, whcre reposed not a sin- 
gle ray of refinement; but one, whereon stupidity, bigotry and 
superstition were marked in prominent characters. It is said, 
Benevolence once held her seat there; but a gloomy band of 
monks now surround their royal victim, and, by their frowns, 
have scowled inio absence this beautiful and divine essence 
they were delegated to preserve and cherish. 

You cannot well conceive a more beautiful sight of the kind, 
than the city of Lisbon illuminated. From the river it is view- 
ed to most advantage—the grounds rising gradually towards the 
centre of the town, are adorned even to their summits, and the 
Tagus covered with boats, wherein Apollo and Bacchus alter- 
nately preside, create a tout ensemble highly picturesque and 
agreceble. 

As we are on the river, I will, en passant, relate a circum- 
stance that took place not long since. 

The Portuguese are very fond of bathing, and of this amuse- 
ment both male and female occasionally partake together; but 
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this needs some explanation. There are bathing houses in the 
Tagus were each may have separate accommodations; but those 
who prefer enjoying it in a more unconfined manner, take to 
their boats and anchor nigh the opposite shore. The lady re- 
tains a robe that completely envelops her; the gentleman how- 
ever is every thing but a sans-culotte. 

I was invited to join a party in this entertainment, and con- 
sented, although reluctantly (not being able to reconcile the 
measure precisely to my own ideas of propriety, call it Ameri- 
can prejudice, modesty or what you please) and wrappedin my 
morning gown, was preparing to mingle among them, when on 
iooking around, I found myself quite an object of astonishment; 
all parties contemplating, with wonder and surprise, the Ameri- 
can shrouded from head to foot! 

You recoliect th@*Spanish saying, quien no va 4 carava, ne 
sabe nada, and upon this principle I was not dissatisfied with 
my aquatic debut. 

The Portuguese ladies are fond of strangers, and discover 
great partiality for the Americans and English; always express- 
ing their sympathy for any misfortune befalling them—whilst 
the poor native gets no consolation but “ Psha, it is only a Por- 
tuguese.” The English do not, I regret to say, always repay 
the kindness they receive; many of the officers being exces- 
sively overbearing in their conduct to the Portuguese. An in- 
stance exemplifying this, lately occurred, of which I received 
information from the honourable , one of lord Wellington’s 
aids. 

A British officer took possession of the quarters of a Portu- 





euese officer during his absence, who on his return remonstra- 
ted at the insult received. The answer of the Englishman was a 
blow on the face, which immediately produced a combat, ter- 
minating in the death of the aggressor. The Portuguese was then 
attacked by an English major, who was in like manner killed— 
the Portuguese swearing he would run the weapon through his 
own body, before he would submit to any English force. He 
then delivered up his sword to his superior officer, who had hiih 
sent to Lisbon for trial; but the moment the particulars were 
made known to lord Wellington, he ordered his immediate re 
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lease, with the remark, that he had acted as became a soldier, 
and a man of honor. This equitable conduct gained him much 
applause, particularly amongst the justly irritated Portuguese. 
I have lately visited the lines—I should judge them impreg- 
nable. Those villages in which the French had been, were ina 
very ruinious state. From the English lines I could see the 
French picquets, which were on the opposite chain of hills, and 
during the time they remained so near each other, they were 
exceedingly courteous, constantly passing cards of invitation te 
each other’s amusements. These were of course accepted, but 
that only; whilst the soldiers of the different armies used fre- 
quently to shake hands under the white flag that waved o’er their 
watering place. As the same spring supplied them both, they 
were friends of the moment—their pitchers encircled the bond 


of union.—-Sed, Fa 


“‘Tacebant—et ora pallor albus inficebat; 
Mentesque perculse stupebant.” 

What think you of the corruption that still stalks abroad in 
this devoted country, when I inform you that a few days ago, 
was hanged as a traitor, one of the police guards of the city. 
Every evidence of his guilt was complete. I witnessed his exit. 
Horror sat on every countenance at the contemplation of the 
poor wretch’s fate, who, whilst supported between two priests, 
pursued his way to the place of execution, bewailing his misera- 
ble fate. When arrived at the spot, and when the melancholy 
sounds of the drum had ceased to vibrate, and his companions 
in arms had formed around him, his cries for mercy became ve- 
hement and piteous—but the die was cast. 

I lately visited the convent of Arrabida, and was much grati- 
fied. It is distant about twenty miles from Lisbon, and situated 
in a very romantic spot, on the pinnacle of one of the highest 
hills in the country—there dwell about thirty monks of the or- 
der of St. Pedro D’Alcantra. The assent to the convent is very 
steep, and is nearly three miles in extent. I was nevertheless 
fully repayed the trouble and fatigue I had undergone, in the 
elegance of the surrounding scenery, and in the kind attention 
of the religiosi. They gave me a dinner of simples, and em- 
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braced me at parting. Dheyiiy were very inquisitive about the 
“affairs of nations;” for secluded as they are, they welcome the 
coming guest with much ardour. 

Francisco accompanied me down the hill to: show me the cave 
of St. Margaret. The entrance was gloomy and chilling; but I 
was attracted by the light of a glimmering taper, suspended from 
the ceiling of an altar in a remote corner, by whose feeble light 
I viewed the singular structure of the cave, filled with petrified 
columns and grotesque forms. My swarthy companion and 
guide urged me to enter the long dismal avenue that led under 
ground—it looked awful—we had netorch. The iron gate of the 
altar was locked. I involuntarily turned my eyes on the monk, 
and the next moment.found me outside of the cave. I could not 
resist the influence of the surrounding objects. 

I have repeatedly told you of the fondness of the Portuguese 
for music. It manifests itself in every class of society—from 
the lord to the beggar. Among the lower order, the guitar is 
the favourite instrument, with the sweet sounds of which your 
ears are saluted at the corner of almost every street. 

In St. Ubes, about fifteen miles-from Lisbon, I visited the 
convents of Jesus, St. Dominick and Santa Maria. That of 
Jesus is a most venerable structure, and has withstood the rava- 
ges of nearly three centuries—It contains some valuable and in- 
teresting paintings, and the columns supporting the ceiling are 
formed of a red stone, and so executed as to represent ‘three 
small ones twining around each other. It was evening when I 
entered, and every thing conspired to render the scene interest- 
ing and impressive: the nuns were chanting vespers—their de- 
votion was mournful and tender, and its solemnity still increased 
by the hollow-toned organ’s responsive notes—now—* all was 
still as the silence of death”—~and again the harmonious peals of 
vocal and instrumental music reverberated along the moulder- 
ing arches, which reechoed the mournful sounds, aterannd 
most powerfully, my warmest sympathy. 

Between?Lisbon and St. Ubes, on a lofty eminence, ‘stands 
the ancient and now mouldering castle of Palmello, built by the 
Moors. The views it afferds are crand and extensive. The 
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scenery highly variegated and picturesque. At its base is the 
truly “beautiful valley,”’ cultivated with the humble vine, the 
delicate olive and the towering palm, which mingled with the 
orange, lemon and banana, all encircling the white cottages, in- 
terspersed throughout, gave a charm to the scene that made us 
involuntarily check our mules to enjoy it. 

A voyage to this kingdom would not, I think, be taken at too 
great an expense, with the gratification of curiosity alone in view; 
in addition to which, the climate is one of the most delightful in 
the world; and peculiarly grateful to the invalid, all the months 
being pleasant except those of November and December; at 
which time the rains are very violent, rendering the /evel streets 
of Lisbon one mass of filth, and creating a torrent which issues 
down the hills overwhelming every thing in the rapidity of its 
course. 

As to the living here it is pretty good. Poultry of every kind 
is in great abundance, and their hams are remarkably fine, and 
possess a most delicious flavour, their animals being generally 
of the choice Chinese breed, and fed principally on the acorn 
and chesnut, with which the country abounds. I must remark 
to you, however, that veal is a contraband article, calves not be- 
ing allowed to suffer death. Their mutton is poor, nor do they 
know any thing of a beefstake, that indispensable in our own 
country; and as to fresh butter, it would be as great ararity as a 
drunken Portuguese, neither of which have I seen since I have 


been in the country—All the butter they use is imported from 
Ireland, and you may conceive its condition in a hot summer’s 
day, where there is no ice to correct its wandering propensities; 
but I believe it makes little difference whether it be good or bad; 


and among the lower class I know the strength of the flavour of 
the article constitutes its principal recommendation: but chacun 
a son gout. 7 

The fish market I can safely recommend. The bacalhao, 
the sole, the conger, bass, turbot, pescada, &c. are here in fine 
perfection, with also the lobster and shrimp, which latter article 
is considered as almost indispensable at the breakfast table of the 
American: 
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Water is here preserved in a fine cool state, during the 
warmest weather, by means of their earthern vessels—these 
jugs are composed of a clay, containing iron and lime, are’but 
half baked, and are porous. : 

In the city are many public fountains, and there are also seven 
hundred water carriers, who pufsue the sale of water as a live- 
lihood; and among the variety of cries that salute the ear, none 
is more prominent than that of “Agua fresca.” — 

In the vicinity of Lisbon are many elegant seats, some of 
which being deserted, are going rapidly to decay. Near the 
village of Bemfica is that of the marquis D’Abrantes, to which 
is attached a very extensive garden, adorned with every elegance 
of art—a horse, executed in white marble and spouting forth wa- 
ter from his nostrils, is a striking ornament tothis garden. The 
groves, kc. are supplied with water from a cistern by wheels, to 
which is connected a revolving rope of buckets, emptying them- 
selves into pipes, through which the water is conveyed to any 
distance. , 

On the north side of the city, and planned with great magnifi- 
cence, stands the aqueduct, or I should rather say, the great 
arches, os arcos, as the Portuguese designate them. The water 
flows at the distance of twelve or fifteen miles, from a spring 
a few miles from Bellas, and in its passage has to cross a very 
deep valley, and it is here those celebrated arches are formed; 
to a height and with a solidity that is astonishing, the largest of 
them being two hundred and thirty French feet in height and one 
hundred and seven in width—A pistol fired beneath causes a 
most tremendous reverberation, and it is said, a man of war in 
full sail, could with ease pass through this great arch. On the 
top of these arches is a covered funnel of eight feet in width, of 
stone—through this the water flows, and on each side is a path, 
on which two persons may walk abreast: this passage extends 
for two thousand four hundred feet—the whole is a stupendous 
fabric and has immortalized its author. 

I must inform you before I close my letter, that I lately met 
with a Portuguese gentleman, an artist—he had been a fellow 
pupil with our West, when in Italy, and spoke in the mest ex- 
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alted terms of him. He politely offered me to present a paint- 
ing to our academy, provided I would give him a subject; per- 
haps I may do this, should I at any time feel disposed. 

Adieu. 


I have given you a melange, but shall offer no apology— 


“Truditur dies die 
Noveque pergunt interire Lune, ” 
and I am still here—but a short time, and some kind gales _ wil! 


wait me to the land of my nativity. B. 


PRENCH LITERATURE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Tre work which has excited most interest at Paris during 
the last year, is “ The Literary, Philosophical, and Critical Cor- 
respondence, addressed to a sovereign of Germany, from the 
year 1770 to 1782, by the baron de Grimm and Diderot,” in 5 
vols. 8vo. 

The baron de Grimm was a German, who went as a litera- 
ry adventurer to Paris, where his love of letters, his taste, and 
his assiduity in cultivating the good will of the great, rendered 
him an associate of many very distinguished residents and fo- 
reigners. He was the friend of Rousseau, of Voltaire, of all 
the Encyclopeedists, and, at a time when all Europe looked to- 
wards Paris as the capitol of taste and fashion and literature, 
and when literary journals were less multiplied than at present, 
he was a sort of literary embassador from the empress of Russia 
and several German princes, and in the year 1776, was appointed 
minister plenipotentiary to France by the duke of Saxe Gotha. 
The affairs of that ministry not being very important, the baron 
‘de Grimm was chiefly employed in communicating to his royal 
patrons, all the literary news and incidents of Paris, and when 
absence or sickness interposed, his friend Diderot supplied his 
place. : 
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From the immense volumes of which such a correspondence 
might naturally be supposed to consist, a selection has now been 
published; and although it is very apparent that one or two of 
these volumes might have been sparedalthough there is much 
on obsolete topics, which have long since lost their interest, and 
some things which have been already published, yet there are 
still many interesting articles of secret history and ‘literature. 
The vast variety of subjects mentioned in the work, of course 
prevents any regular analysis of its contents, and we shall there- 
fore merely translate, from time to time, such articles as may 
seem generally interesting. We shall begin by the following 
very extraordinary anecdote with regard to the French Ency- 
clopeedia. 

“Mr. le Breton, first printer to the king, was concerned one 
half in the publication of the Encyclopcedia, and was also charged 
with printing the whole. . The rest of the concern was divided 
among three printers, two of whom dying, the other, Mr. Bri- 
asson and Mr.le Breton, became proprietors of the whole work. 
These gentlemen had all their lives laid it down as an inviolable 
maxim, that men of letters labour to acquire glory, and men of 
the trade to accumulate wealth. They therefore divided the 

proceeds of the Encyclopeedia into two parts, of which Diderot 
had all the glory, the danger, and the persecution, while they 
kept for themselves the profits arising from four thousand three 
hundred subscriptions. The emolument of Diderot for this im- 
mense work, which absorbed one half of his life, was fixed at 
two thousand five hundred livres [less than five hundred dollars } 
for each of the seventeen folio volumes, besides a gross sum of 
twenty thousand livres. aici ) 

*‘ Le Breton being about to print the last ten volumes, it.was 
decided that they should be published all at once, in order to avoid 
fresh persecution; and as the government, although the Ency- 
clopedia was printing by fifty workmen, in one of the largest 
printing offices of Paris, had given no intimation.of its intentions, 
he determined to put himself out of the way of all. possible dan- 
ger, by being himself the judge and censor of every article-in 
the Encyclopedia. Each part was, in the first place, printed 


exactly as the authors wrote it; but after Diderot had reyised 
VOL. II. 3G 
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the last proof, and had placed at the bottom the order to print 
it off, le Breton took it in hand, and without the knowledge of 


any one, retrenched, cut it up, and suppressed whatever he 
thought too free, or likely to excite clamours among devotces 
or enemies, and thus reduced the greatest number of the best 
articles to mutilated fragments, stripped of their most valuable 
parts, sometimes without taking the pains to connect these rag- 
ged skeletons, or else uniting them by scraps the most incon- 
gruous of his own. It is impossible to say how far this detes- 
table scheme was carried, for the wretch burned the manuscripts 
as far as the articles were printed off; but the evil must have 
been very great; for this le Breton, who was so keen with re- 
gard to his own interest, was a fellow totally destitute of litera- 
ture, much less of philosophy, and was as base as he was igno- 
rant. This was the true key, though unknown to all the world, 
of all the follies and contradictions of the ten last volumes, and 
of a multitude of suppressions which cannot be repaired. 

*¢ The printing was drawing to a close in 1764, when Diderot, 
having occasion to consult one of his most important philoso- 
phical articles, under the letter S, found it entirely mutilated. 
He was thunderstruck, and suspecting in an instant the atrocious 
conduct of the printer, he examined all the greatest articles 
written by himself and his best assistants, and found, through 
the whole, traces of the same disorder and the same absurd mu- 
tilgtion. This discovery put him in a state of frenzy and despair, 
which I shall never forget. I was in the country—he despatched 
a messenger after me to apprize me of this incredible piece of 
atrocity, and to ask my advice as to the course he should pursue. 





Sa 





The booksellers, who were jointly concerned with le Breton, 


being apprized of the stupidity and impudence of their colleague, 
conjured Diderot not to involve them in the ruin which they ac- 
knowledged he had richly merited. They perceived that @ sin- 
gle word on the subject from Diderot, in the public papers, 
would totally ruin them; for no subscriber would then receive 
the ten volumes about to be published, and they represented that 
the evil was now irreparable, as the manuscript was destroyed, 
and they were now printing the last volume. I confess that I 
was but little touched by thgse representations, since it was le 
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Breton’s own concern to indemnify his associates for the injury 
which, during eighteen months. or two years, he was thus coolly 
inflicting on them. Buta more powerful consideration made 
me advise silence. It was the safety of my friend Diderot; for 
he could not announce this treachery to the public without put- 
ting into the hands of his enemies a judicial proof that he was 
continuing the Encyclopeedia, after the suppression of it had 
been ordered by the government; and he would have been ob- 
liged, in consequence of this avowal, to leave France. I was 
besides convinced that the public would be apprized of it by the 
outcries of the greatest part of the authors, when they found 
their works so horribly mutilated. But, strange as it may seem, 
I haye never heard one of the writers complain. The interval 
of time between the composition and the printing of their works, 
had rendered them less familiar with their contents; and so ma- 
ny obstacles were thrown in the way of the publication, that the 
edition was distributed to subscribers in the provinces and in 
foreign countries, before the authors could read a line of it. 
Thus the greatest literary undertaking, since the invention of 
printing, was thrown by persecution into the hands of a timid 
and stupid printer, who made himself the final judge of it with 
an impudence which has no example. It was never known to 
more than four or five persons. The publication of the entire 
work, at once disarmed its enemies, as had been foreseen, there 
ocing no longer any thing to persecute, when there was nothing 
io prevent. 

“ Although the work is even now incomplete, some volumes 
of plates being wanting, a company was formed about three 
years ago [1768 | for the purpose of publishing another edition, 
entirely new modelled. Mr. Diderot, however, would not have 
any concern in it, and the project dropped, after the company 
had purchased the plates of the first edition for two hundred and 
fifty thousand livres. They then proposed to reprint the first 
edition, with a supplement, to correct the errors and repair the 
omissions of the original. But the clergy complained to the 
king of this new edition; and the three volumes which they had 
already published were seized, and deposited in the bastile, where 
they now are. Jn this project. Voltaire was to be one of the 
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principal actors. He immediately set to work, though at the 
age of seventy-seven, with more zeal than all the other philoso- 
phers together; and when the scheme failed, he determined, 
alone, to make an Encyclopcedia; but without endeavouring to 
supply the defects of the first edition, he merely ‘availed himseli 
of the alphabetical order, to give his ideas on every subject, 
under the title af Questions on the Encyclopeedia, by amateurs.” 

July, 1781.— Although the last edition of the History of the 
Two Indies, isin general much superior to the others, it is certain 
that it has added scarcely any thing to the personal glory of the 
aubbé Raynal.-On the contrary, his reputation has never been more 
contested; and it is precisely since he has placed in front of the 
volume his name and a wretched portrait, which gives him so 
wild a look, and which resembles him so little, that the public 
perseveres in naming his fellow labourers, and even in ascribing 
to them those parts of the work of which the abbé was most 
proud. One of those it is impossible to mistake, since we meet 
his style and his ideas at every moment, and even in those over- 
flowings of sensibility, in which the abbé Raynal was most de- 
sirous of appearing to be hurried away by feeling altogether his 
own. Such, for instance, are his regrets on the death of Eliza 
Draper.* Every one of the society of madame Necker can re- 
collect, that the touching epitaph on that Eliza Draper, is taken 
from the recollection of that which Mr. Diderot made some years 
ago, before twelve or fifteen persons, on the death of madame 
Necker. However we may esteem the abbé Raynal, there is 
something ludicrous in thus borrowing from othérs, however just 
the terms may be, and engaging /is friends to weep for the ac- 
count of another.”’ 


October, 1777.— The following verses were made for the 
portrait of Dr. Franklin, taken by Cochin, but were afterwards 
suppressed by the censor, as being profane. 


* * You who visit the spot where repose her ashes, write on the marble which 
covers them—QOn such a day—guch a month—such an hour, God withdrew his 
*reath, and Eliza died.” 
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C’est ’honneur et l’appui du nouvel hémisphere, 
Les fiots de ocean sabaissent a sa voix; 

il réprime ou dirige a son gré le tonnerre, 

Qui désarme les Dieux, peut il craindre les rois?” 


July, 1778.—“ Dr. Franklin speaks but little, and at his. first 
coming to Paris, as France refused as yet to declare openly in 
favour of the colonies, he spoke still less. ‘At a dinner of wits, 
one of them, in order to draw him into conversation, said to him, 
“We must acknowledge, sir, that America offers to us at pre- 
sent a grand and superb exhibition.” “Yes,” replied doctor 
Franklin modestly, “ but the spectators don’t pay any thing for 
it.” They have since paid.” 


“ Epitaph on Voltaire, by a lady of Lausanne. 
“ Ci git enfant ga é du monde qu'il gata.” 


We were surprised at the following notice of one of our re- 
volutionary officers, though we do not know how far it is correct. 

January, 1780.—* The intrepid Paul Jones has been here for 
several weeks. He has had the honour of being presented to 
the king, and has been received with transports of applause 
wherever he has appeared, and particularly at the opera. A sin- 
gularity worthy of remark is, that this brave seaman, who has 
given such multiplied proofs of firmness of mind and determined 
courage, is nevertheless a man of the greatest mildness and 
sensibility—that he has written a great deal of poetry, full of 
erace and sweetness, and that the species of poetry which seems: 
most suited to his genius, is the elegy and the ecloguc.” 

2. 





DESCRIPTION OF BETHLEHEM. 


The following description of the present situation of Bethle- 
hem, in Judea, extracted from Chateaubriand’s Travels 
through that country in 1806, cannot fail to excite the most 
lively interest in the breast of every Christian reader: 


We left Jerusalem by the Damascus gate, then turning to the left, and 
grossing the ravines at the foot of Mount Sion, we ascended a mountain, and 
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found at the top of it a plain, over which we proceeded for an hour. We 


left Jerusalem to the north, behind us; on the west, we had the mountains 
of Judea, and on the east, beyond the Red Sea, those of Arabia. We passed 
the convent of St. Elijah. The spot where that prophet rested on his way 
to Jerusalem, is sure to be pointed out to you, under an olive-tree that stands 
upon a rock by the side of the road. A league farther on we entered the 
plain of Rama, where you meet with Rachel’s tomb. It is a square edifice, 
surmounted with a small dome: it enjoys the privileges of a mosque, for the 
Turks as well as the Arabs, honour the families of the patriarchs. The tra- 
ditions of the Christians. agree in placing Rachel’s sepulchre on this spot; 
historical criticism favours this opinion; but in spite of Thevenot, Monconys, 
Roger, and many others, I cannot admit what is now denominated Rachel’s 
tomb, to be an antique monument: it is evidently a Turkish edifice, erected 
in memory of a santon. 

We perceived in the mountains, for night had come on, the lights of the 
village of Rama. Profound silence reigned around us. It was doubtless in 
such a night as this that Rachel’s voice suddenly struck the ear: “a voice 
was heard in Rama, lamentation and bitter weeping; Rachel weeping for hex 
children, refused to be comforted, because they were not.” Here the mo- 
thers of Astyanax and Euryalus are outdone; Homer and Virgil must yield 
the palm of pathos to Jeremiah. 

We arrived by a narrow and rugged road at Bethlehem. We knocked at 
the door of the convent; its inhabitants were thrown into some alarm, be- 
cause our visit was unexpected, and Ali’s turban at first excited terror; but 
matters were soon explained to their satisfaction. 

Bethlehem received its name, which signifies the House of Bread, from 
Abraham; and was surnamed Ephrasa, the Fruitful, after Caleb’s wife, to 
distinguish it from another Bethlehem, in the tribe of Zebulon. It belonged 
to the tribe of Judah, and also went by the name of the City of David, that 
monarch having there been born, and tended sheep in his childhood. Abijah, 
the seventh judge of Israel, Elimelech, Obed, Jesse, and Boaz were, like 
David, natives of Bethlehem, and here must be placed the scene of the ad- 
mitable eclogue of Ruth. St. Matthias, the apostle, also received life in the 
same town where the Messiah cathe into the world. 

The first Christians built an oratory over the manger of our Saviour. 
Adrian ordered it to be demolished, and a statue of Adonis erected in its 
stead. St. Helena destroyed the idol, and built a church on the same spot. 
The original edifice is now blended with the various additions made by the 
Christian princes. St. Jerome, as every reader knows, retired to the solitude 
of Bethlehem. Conquered by the Crusaders, Bethlehem returned with Je- 
rusalem under the yoke of the Infidels; but it has always been the objeet of 
the veneration of the pilgrims. Pious monks, devoting themsélves to per- 
petual martyrdom, have been its guardians for seven centuries. With re- 
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spect to modern Bethlehem, its soil, productions, and inhabitants, the reader 
ig referred to the work of Volney. I have not, however, remarked in the 
vale of Bethlehem the fertility which is ascribed to it: under the Turkish 
government, to be sure, the most productive soil will ina few years be 
transformed into a desert. 

At four in the morning of the 5th of October, I commenced my survey 
of the monuments of Bethlehem. Though these structures have frequently 
been described, yet the subject is in itself so interesting, that I cannot for- 
bear entering into some particulars. 

The convent of Bethtehem is connected with the church by a court en- 
closed with lofty walls. We crossed this court, and were admitted by a small 
side door into the church. The edifice is certainly of high antiquity, and 
though often destroyed and as often repaired, it still retains marks of its 
Grecian origin. It is built in the form of across. The long nave, or if you 
please, the foot of the cross, is adorned with for.y-eight columns of the 
Corinthian order, in four rows. These columns are two feet six inches in 
diameter at the base, and eighteen feet high, including the base and capital. 
As the roof of this nave is wanting, the columns support nothing but a frieze 
of wood, which occupies the place of the architrave and of the whole enta- 
blature. Opén timber-work rests upon the walls, and rises into the form of 

adome, to support the roof that no longer exists, or that perhaps was never 
finished. The wood-work is said to be of cedar, but this is a mistake. The 
windows are large, and were formerly adorned with mosaic paintings, and 
passages from the Bible in Greek and Latin characters, the traces of which 
are yet visible. Most of these inscriptions are given by Quaresmius. The 
abbé Miriti notices, with some acrimony, a mistake of that learned friar in 








one of the dates: a person of the greatest abilities is liable to error, but he 
who blazons it without delicacy or politeness, affords a much stronger proof 
of his vanity than of his knowledge. 

‘The remains of the mosaics to be seen here and there, and some paintings 
on wood, are interesting to ‘the history of the arts; they in general exhibit 
figures in full face, upright, stiff, without motion, and without shadows; 
but their effect is majestic, and their character dignified and austere. 

The Christian sect of the Arminians is in possession of the nave which I 
have just described. This nave is separated from the three other branches 
of the cross by a wall, so that the unity of the edifice is destroyed. When 
you have passed this wall, you find yourself opposite to the sanctuary, or the 
choir, which occupies the top of the cross. This choir is raised two steps 
above the nave. Here is seen an altar dedicated to the Wise Men of the 
East. On the pavement at the foot of this altar, you observe a marble star, 
which corresponds, as tradition asserts, with tie point of the heavens where 
the miraculous star that conducted the three kings became stationary. So 
much is certain, that the spot where the Saviour of the world was born, is 
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exactly underneath this marble star in the subterraneous church of the man- 
ger, of which 1 shall presently have occasion to speak. The Greeks occupy 
the choir of the Magi, as well-as the two other naves formed by the transom 
of the cross. These last are empty, and without altars. 

Two spiral staircases, each composed of fifteen steps, open on the sides 
of the outer church, and conduct to the subterraneous church situated be- 
neath the choir. This is the ever-to-be revered place of the nativity of our 
Saviour. Before I entered it, the superior put a taper into my hand, and 
repeated a brief exhortation. ‘This sacred crypt is irregular, because it oc- 
cupies the irregular site of the stable and the manger. It is thirty-seven 
feet six inches long, eleven feet three inches broad, and nine feet in height. 
It is hewn out of the rock; the sides of the rock are faced with beautiful 
marble, and the floor is of the same material. These embellishments are 
ascribed to St. Helena. . The church receives no light from without, and is 
illumined with thirty-two lamps sent by different princes of Christendom. 
At the farther extremity of this crypt, on the east side, is the spot where 
the Virgin brought forth the Redeemer of mankind. This spot is marked 
by a°white marble, incrusted with jasper, and surrounded by a circle of sil- 
ver, having rays resembling those with which the sun is represented. Around 


it are inscribed these words: 








HIC DE VIRGINE MARIA 
JESUS CHRISTUS NATUS E&T. 


A marble table, which serves for an altar, rests against the side of the 
rock, and stands over the place where the Messiah came into the world. 
This altar is lighted by three lamps, the handsomest of which was given by 
Louis XIII. 

At the distance of seven paces towards the south, after you have passed 
the foot of one of the staircases leading to the upper church, you find the 
manger. You go down to it by two steps, for it is not upon a level with the 
rest of the crypt. It is a low recess hewn out of the rock. A block of 
white marble, raised about a foot above the floor, and hollowed in the form 
of a manger, indicates the very spot where the Sovereign of Heaven ways 
laid upon straw. 

Two paces farther, opposite to the manger, stands an altar, which occu- 
pies the place where Mary sat when she presented the Child of Sorrows to 
the adoration of the Magi. 

Nothing can be more pleasing, or better calculated to excite sentiments 
of devotion, than this subterraneous church. It is adorned with pictures of 
the Italian and Spanish schools. These pictures represent the mysteries of 
the place, the Virgin and Child, after Raphael, the Annunciation, the Ado- 
ration of the Wise Men, the coming of the Shepherds, and all those mira- 
cles of mingled grandeur and innocence. The usual ornaments of the man- 
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_ ger are of blue satin embroidered with silver. Incense is continually smoking 
before the cradle of the Saviour. I have heard an organ, touched by no or- 
dinary hand, play during mass, the sweetest and most tender tunes of the 
best Italian composers. These concerts charm the Christian Arab, who, 
leaving his camels to feed, repairs, like the shepherds of old, to Bethlehem, 
to adore the King of kings in his manger. I have seen this inhabitant of 
the desert communicate at the altar of the Magi, with a fervour, a piety, a 
devotion unknown among the Christians of the west. ‘No place in the 
world,”. says father Neret, “ excites more profound devotion. _The conti- 
nual arrival of caravans from all the nations of Christendom; the public 
prayers; the prostrations; nay, even the richness of the presents sent hither 
by the Christian princes, aitogether produce feelings in the soul which it is 
much easier to conceive than to describe.” 

It may be added, that the effect of all this is heightened by an extraor- 
dinary contrast; for, on quitting the crypt, where you have met with the 
riches, the arts, the religion of civilized nations, you find yourself in a pro- 
found solitude, amidst wretched Arab huts, among half-naked savages. and 
faithless Mussulmans. This place is, nevertheless, the same where so many 
miracles were displayed; but this sacred land dares no longer express its 
joy, and locks within its bosom the recollections of its glory. 

From the grotto of the Nativity, we went,to the subterraneous chapel, 
where tradition places the sepulchre of the Innocents: ‘‘ Herod sent forth 
and slew all the children that were in Bethlehem, and in all the eoasts there- 
of, from two years old and under. Then was fulfilled that which was spoken 
by Jeremie the prophet, saying: in Rama was there a voice heard,” &c. 

The chapel of the Innocents conducted us to the grotto of St. Jerome. 
Here you find the sepulchre of this father of the church, that of Eusebius, 
and the tombs of St. Paula, and St. Eustochium. 

In this grotto St. Jerome spent the greater part of bis life: From this 
retirement he beheld the fall of the Roman empire, and here he received 
those fugitive patricians, who, after they had possessed the palaces of the 
earth, deemed themselves happy to share the cell of a cenobite. ‘he peace 
of the saint, and the troubles of the world produce a wonderful effect in the 
letters of the learned commentator on the Scriptures, 

St. Paula and St. Eustochium were two illustrious Roman ladies of the 
family of the Scipios and of the Gracchi. They relinquished the delights of 
Rome, to live and die at Bethlehem in the practice of the monastic virtues. 
Their epitaph, written by Jerome, is not a very good one, and is so well 
known, that I shall not insert it here. 

In the oratory of St. Jerome is a picture in which the head of that saint 
exhibits much the same air that has been given to it by the pencil of Caracci 
and Domenichino. Another painting contains the figures of Paula and Eu- 
stochium. These descendants of Scipio are represented reposing in death 
VOL. II. 3H 
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jn the same coffin. It was an affecting idea of the painter to make the two 
saints the perfect image of each other. The daughter is to be distinguished 
from the mother only by her youth and her white veil; the one has been lon- 
ger, the other more expeditious in performing the voyage of life; and both 
have reached the port at the same moment. 

Among the numerous pictures which are to be seen at the sacred sta- 
tions, and which no traveller has described, I imagined that 1 sometimes dis- 
covered the mystic touch and inspired tone of Murillos; it would be a singu- 
lar circumstance if the manger or the tomb of our Saviour should be found 
to possess some unknown master-piece of any of the great painters. 

We returned to our convent, and I surveyed the country from the top of 
aterrace. Bethlehem is built on a hill which overlooks a long valley, run- 
ning from east to west. The southern hill is covered with olive trees, thinly 
scattered over a reddish soii bestrewed with stones; that on the north side 
has fig-trees on the same kind of soil. Here and there you perceive some 
ruins, among others, the remains cf a tower called the tower of St. Paula. 
1 went back into the monastery, which owes part of its wealth to Baldwin, 
king of Jerusalem and successor to Godfrey of Bouillon: it is an absolute 
fortress, and its walls are so thick that it would be capable of sustaining a 
siege against the Turks. 

At ten in the morning, we mounted our horses and set out from Bethle- 
hem. Six Bethlehemite Arabs on foot, armed with daggers and long match. 
locks, formed our escort: three of them marched before and three behind. 
We had added to our cavalry an ass, which carried water and provisions 
We pursued the way that leads to the monastery of St. Saba, whence we were 
afterwards to descend to the Dead Sea and to return by the Jordan. 

We first followed the valley of Bethlehem, which, as I have observed, 
stretches away tothe east. We passed a ridge of hills, where you see, on 
the right,.a vineyard recently planted, a circumstance too rare in this coun- 
try for me not to remark it—We arrived at a grot called the Grotto of the 
Shepherds. The Arabs still give it the appellation of Dta el Natour, the 
Village of the Shepherds. Itis said that Abraham here fed his flocks, and 
that on this spot the shepherds of Judea were informed by the angel of the 
birth of the Saviour. 

The piety of the faithful has transformed this grot into a chapel. It must 
formerly have been highly decorated: I observed there three capitals of the 
Corinthian order and two others of the Ionic. The discovery of the latter is 
really a wonder, for after the time of Helena we scarcely find any thing but 
the everlasting Corinthian. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE ADVERSARIA, OR EVENING RECREATIONS, No. IX. 


Oh! let me 
Maintain a decent elegance and ease, 
And see what friends, and read what books I please-—~Pore. 


THE FIRST TRANSLATOR OF HOMER. 


Evrork is indebted to Leontius Pylatus, who lived in the four- 
teenth century, for the first translation of the works of Homer; and. 
nobody seems to know much about him. If it had not been for 
Boccace, who assisted him in his translation into Latin, we should 
not have been enabled to trace even the name of a man to whom 
the literary world is under so much obligation. He was a Greek, 
a native of Thessalonica, who taught his own language at Flo- 
rence, and of whom the author of the Decameron has given the 
following portrait. 

“ His look was frightful; his countenance hideous; he had an 
immensely long beard, and black hair, which was seldom dis- 
turbed by a comb. Absorbed in constant meditation, he neglect- 
ed the decent forms of society; he was rude, churlish, without 


—urbanity, and without morals; but to make amends for this he 


was profoundly skilled in the Greek language and in Greek 
literature. Of the Latin his knowledge was but superficial. 
Aware that “a prophet hath no honour in his own country,” he 
called himself a Greek in Italy and an Italian in Greece. He 
had passed several years among the ruins of the labyrinth of 


Crete.” 
Notwithstanding all the endeavours of Boccace and of Pe- 


trarch to retain this wandering character in Italy, he persisted 
in his resolution to return to Greece; but scarcely had he set 
his foot in that country when he wrote a letter to Petrarch, lon- 
ger and more filthy than his beard or hair, as that author expres- 
ses himself, in which he extolled Italy to the skies, and spoke in 
the bitterest terms of Constantinople. Not receiving any answer 
he embarked in a vessel fer Venice. The ship safely arrived in 
the Adriatic, when suddenly a terrible storm arose. Whilst all on 
board were in motion to do what was necessary for the vessel in 
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this predicament, the terrified Greek clung to a mast, which 
was struck with a thunderbolt. He died on the spot. The mari- 
ners and others were in the greatest consternation, but no other 
person sustained any injury. The body of the unfortunate Leon- 
tius, shapeless and half burnt, was thrown into the sea; and 
Petrarch, in relating this catastrophe to Boccace, says among 
other things, “This unhappy man has left the world in a more 
miserable manner than he came into it. I do not believe he ex- 
perienced in it a single happy day. His physiognomy seemed to 
indicate his fate. I know not how any sparks of poetic genius 
found their way into so gloomy a soul.” 


RacueEv Specut, published in 1621, 4to. a poem of consi- 
derable length, in six line stanzas, entitled, “ MortTaLities 
MEMORANDUM: with a dream prefixed, imaginarie in manner, 
‘veal in matter.” 


Live to die, for die you must, 
Die, to live among the just. 


Readers too common and plentiful be, 

For readers there are that can read a, b, c; 

And utter their verdict on what they do view, 
Though none of the Muses they yet ever knew. 
But helpe of such readers at no time I crave, 
‘Their silence, than censure I rather would have; 
For ignorant dunces doe soonest deprave. 


bel 


But, courteous reader, whoever thou art, 
Which these my endeavours dost take in good part, 
Correcting with judgment the faults thou dost find, 
With favour approving what pleaseth thy minde: 
To thee, for thy use and behoofe, Iextend 
This poor memorandum of our latter end:— 
Thus, wishing thee welfare, I rest a true friend 

To those which Art affect 

And Learning’s fruit respect. 

Rachel Speght. 


The following is as favourable a specimen of this lady’s mo- 
ral poem, as perhaps can be selected. 


The mariner, which doth assay to passe 
The raging seas into some forraigne land, 
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Desireth much to have his voyage ended, 
And to arrive upon the solid sand. 

All creatures with desire doe seeke for rest, 
After they have with labour beene opprest. 


The pilgrim which a journey undertakes, 
Feeding his fancie with exoticke sights, 
Deems not his way much irksome to his foot, 
Because his paine is mixed with delights: 
For ’tis bis joy to think upon that day 

When he shall see the period of his way, 


Men are as sailors in this,irkesome life, 

Who at the haven always cast their eye; 

As pilgrims wandering in an uncouth land: 
Then who is he that will not wish to dye? 

And he, whom God by death doth soonest call, 
Is in my mind the happiest wight of all. 


Petrarcn—the lover of Laura; of the most celebrated of 
the Italian poets; the restorer of the language—who rescued the 
remains of Roman and Greek literature—Petrarch disdained not 
to write upon the itch. It is in his excellent ethic work, “* De 
remediis utriusque Fortune,” that he treats on this strange to- 
pic. Of these books, the first is directed to temper, and mode- 
rate the insolence of joy. In the second book, he endeavours to 
muster the whole host of human woes, and to present such con- 
solations as may strengthen and bear up the weakness of huma- 
nity under any one of them. The itch is one of the ills for which 
he offers consolation. Some of his topics are here sufficiently 
diverting. ‘ Rather than painful,” says he, “ the itch is, by 
many persons, accounted exceedingly pleasing. It will serve 
to awaken you in the night better than either clock or watch- 
man: if the disease be dirty and shameful, so are not the reme- 
dies by which it is to be cured; for what can be preferable to 
exercise, the bath, temperance in sleep and diet? Hands bearing 
the marks of this disorder may affear disgraceful; but that fa- 
tience which endures it without fretfulness, is Aighly honourable. 
It may be vexatious to have the whole body covered over with 
this cutancous distemper; but, alas! how little do we concern 
ourselves for the cure of those more grievous distempers of our 
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mind, avarice, ambition, the thirst of revenge, and all the kin- 


dred train of inordinate passions! 


BEN JONSON. 

One of Jonson’s plays was “ damned” on the first night; 
owing, as the author thought, not to the want of merit, but to the 
carelessness of the comedians, and the prejudices of some of his 
enemies. He accordingly appealed to the public, and vented 
his indignation in a most contemptuous title-page and dedication. 
The New Inn, or the Lignt Heart, a comedy. As it was 
never acted, but most negligently played by some, the Kine’s 
SERVANTS; and;more squeamishly beheld and censured by others, 
the Krne’s Sussects. Now at last set at liberty to the readers, 
his majesty’s servants and subjects, to be judged of. 1631. By 


the author. Ben Jonson. 


+B) 





Me lectori credere Mallem: 
Quam spectatoris fastidiis ferre superbi—Hor. 


In the following terms he gives us “the dedication to the 
reader: if thou be such, I make thee my patron, and dedicate 
the piece to thee: if not so much, would I had been at the 
charge of thy better literature. Howsoever, if thou canst but 
spell, and join my sense, there is more hope of thee, than of ahun- 
dred fastidious impertinents, who were there present the first 
day, yet never made piece of their prospect the right way. 
What did they come for then? thou wilt ask me. I will as 
punctually answer: to see, and to be seen: to make a general 
muster of themselves in their clothes of credit; and possess 
the stage against the play: to dislike all, but mark nothing. And 
by their confidence of rising between the acts, in oblique lines, 
make affidavit to the whole house, of their not understanding 


one scene. Armed with this prejudice, as the stage, furniture, © 


or arrascloths, they were there; as spectators, away. Tor the 
faces in the hangings, and they beheld alike; so I wish they may 
do ever, and do trust myself and my book, rather to thy rustic 
candour, than all the pomp of their pride, and solemn igno- 
rance to boot. Fare thee well, and fall to read. Brn Jonson. 

Such are the direful consequences of provoking one of the 
genus irritabile. But alas! honest Ben, with all his genius and 
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his mirth is forgotten, whilst we run after Zartans and Outlaws, 
or idly gape at German ghosts and ridiculous hobgoblins. 








AUTHORS. 


Of all mankind, an author can the least safely set the com- 
mon judgment of the world at defiance. If men shall, in general, 
agree not to read my book; if those who do read it be not im- 
pressed by its sentiments and imagery, nor convinced by its 
reasonings; it must be*bad, however differently I may be dis- 
posed to think of its merits. Thus compelled, by the essential 
nature of the primary object of all their pursuits, to have an 
especial respect to the approbation and the disapprobation of 
others, literary men learn to watch with undescribable anxiety 
the judgment of the public—to become intoxicated with its ap- 
plause, and to console themselves for its neglect only by impu- 
ting this to some accidental untowardness of circumstances. How 
often do they, in imagination, anticipate the effects of a few fa- 
vourite verses or paragraphs upon the readers! with what rap- 
tures are they apt to repeat the praises which they have obtain- 
ed! how eagerly will they proffer to every visiter the gratifi- 
cation of listening to their favourite effusions! to what a fancied 
elevation, greater than that of a Roman triumph, are they ex- 
alted by any transient success! how easily are they galled to the 
quick, amidst all their exultation, even by the slightest censure 
of the meanest critics! It is not pride that can be content with 
its own suffrage alone, but vanity suffering the voice of the 
multitude to fix its price, that displays itself in all those emo- 
tions. It is the fate of the sons of literature to be peculiarly 
subject to the influence of these causes, by which vanity is ne- 
cessarily produced, and cherished in the breast. 

Ina late perusal of the letters of Balsac to Conrart and 
others, 1 have met with some very amusing instances of this 
literary vanity. Balsac’s works, in general, are written not 
without elegance. Yet without much of either acuteness or 
comprehension of mind, and not always with spirit or correct- 
ness, But he had been praised and flattered, until he was per- 
suaded that the most distant posterity must read with raptures 
the yeriest trifles which flowed from his pen. “ He finds him- 
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self,” as he tells his friend, “distressed by the impertinent im- 
portunity of persons who wrote to him, and sent him presents, 
solely with a view to draw from him some of his precious efiis~ 
tles.”” Of Salmatius he says, “that great bookmaker pours out 
his stuff faster than any secretary can transcribe it, or any prin- 
ter conduct it through the press.” He will compose a thick 
folio sooner than J can finish a page or two ofa letter. Blessed 
are the writers who can so easily satisfy themselves! who, in 
composing, exercise only their memory and their fingers! who, 
without choice or discrimination, tell just all that they know!” 
of his own work, entitled Aristippus, he says, “‘so dearly do I 
love this Benjamin of my brain, that I would not exchange it 
for all the miscellanies, diatribe, various readings, animadver- 
sions, emendations, &c. that have issued, during these last fifty 
years, from the presses of Leiden and Frankfort.” Many things 
still more extravagant than these, appear as effusions of this 
author’s vanity in the same little volume of his letters: yet is 
there in the same volume nothing finer thanashort complimenta- 
ry epistle from M. Drelincourt, sent with a copy of his excellent 
treatise on death, to court the acceptance of Balsac. It seems 
that Balsac had established in his estate a manufacture of pa- 
per, and was accustomed to send frequent presents of this arti- 
cle to his favourite friends at Paris. He appears, likewise, to 
have been most anxiously punctilious in regard to the correction 
of the press, in the printing of his works.—It should seem, from 
the epistolary correspondence of Badsac and his friends, that 
they accounted him who could pay the most extravagant com- 
pliments to write the best letter. 

Tuomas Hosses, of Malmesbury, exhibits likewise, in his 
works, some curious specimens of the vanity of an author. But 
it must be owned, that there is, in the self-commendation of 
Hobbes, much more of dogmatism, insolence, and enthusiastic 
conviction, than in that of Balsac. It has, perhaps, in it, more 
of pride than of vanity. Inthe very title of his short treatise on 
liberty and necessity, he says of it, wherein all controversy con- 
cerning predestination, election, free-will, grace, merits, repro- 
bation, &c. is fully decided and cleared.” He never fails to treat 
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his adversaries with supreme contempt, as the most stupid and 
ignorant of mankind. In the dedication of his ¢reatise on human 
nature to the earl of Newcastle, he scruples not to say: “ I pre- 
sent this to your lordship, for the only. and solid foundation of 
such science.”’—“It would be an incomparable benefit to the 
commonwealth,” adds he afterwards, “that every one held the 
opinion concerning law and policy here delivered.” In the de- 
dication of his Leviathan to Mr. Francis Godolphin, he very 
frankly expresses himself thus: “If you find my labour gene- 
rally decried, you may say, I am a man that love my oWn opi- 
nions, and think all true I say.”” Comparing himself in another 
work, with Boyle, and the natural philosophers in general, he 
treats them with ineffable contempt, as men who owed their re- 
putation merely to their glasses and furnaces: “ but, before Mr. 
Hobbes’s book de Homine came forth,” adds he immediately, 
‘““T never saw any thing written on that subject intelligibly.”— 
Hobbes, I cannot help here mentioning, has left us, in Latin hex- 
ameters, a diverting account of a visit made by a party of plea- 
sure to the Peak in Derbyshire, in which he very laughably 
translates its vulgar appellation—PxiuTonis Anum. 

Akin to this author-vanity of Balsac and Hobbes seems to 
be that strange delusiongof fancy, which made the famous lord 
Herbert of Cherbury believe himself commanded by special re- 
velation from Heaven, to publish a book against all revelation. 
The story is already sufficiently known.—Somewhat of the 
same cast, too, appears to have been that fond presumption of 
the most amusing Benvenuto Cellini, which led him at all times 
to imagine himself in a peculiar manner blessed with the extra- 
ordinary favour and protection of Heaven; whether he was 
endeavouring to scrape acquaintance with the devil in the rites 
of sorcery, carousing and rioting with his mistresses, or assas- 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
COMPARISON BETWEEN HUDIBRAS AND MAC FINGAL. 


Mr. OLpscHooL, 

Dr. Jonwnson in his life of Butler remarks, that this poet 
seems to have no mercy upon Hudibras. He loads him not only 
with follies, but crimes also. He commits perjury and then de- 
fends the act: he meditates the commission of forgery; and in 
short there is scarcely a crime in the decalogue which he would 
blush to perpetrate. Don Quixotte fs ridiculous only in one point 
of view; but Hudibras is contemptible in all. The doctor ima- 
eines that Butler’s head laboured under a tumultuous confu- 
sion of ideas. The charge is unjust; and Butler, were he living, 
might have retorted it upon his traducer, and cited Rasselas in 
proof of the assertion. In this volume the doctor uses the cha- 
racters merely as veliicles for the conveyance of moral truth, as 
Butler did his, for satire; and both without any regard to consist- 
ency or propriety whatever. The characters are no further va- 
Iuable in either, than as they inculcate the sentiments which they 
vindicate. Take from them the speeches which they utter, and 
the characters vanish with the celerity of lightning. 

It has been said that Hudibras nevef has had animitator. If 
this remark is confined to the island of Great Britain, it is indu- 
bitably just. Many authors have adopted Butler’s double ter- 
minations; but I doubt whether any, amidst the whole class of 
English writers, have taken a character of that cast fora regular 
poem, in the manner in which Butler has done. 

But although English poetry bas discovered so much penury 
in this point, it is very clear that this objection does not hold 
against the poetry of our own country. It may be said, with 
perfect propriety, that America has furnished the only legiti- 
mate successor to Hudibras that the world hasever seen. Mac 
Fingal, if any regard is paid to consistency of character, clearly 
outshines his model. He is represented as a flaming loyalist, 
who labours to convince the good people of this country of the 
justice of his political opinions. The author has here dexter- 
ously seized a foible common to human nature, of a man who, 
having read much, and thought but little, argues against him- 
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self, while he labours to overcome his opponents. Mac Fingal, 
with all the zeal ef a furious loyalist, endeavours. to make prose- 
lytes while every one of his arguments is pointed the other way. 
Contrasting the zeal and fanaticism he discovers ina cause, for 
which he produces reasons so perfectly ridiculous, we are 
thrown into convulsions of laughter. This unfortunate hero, af- 
ter having defended the cause of the loyalists in town meeting, 
is unfortunately arrested by the mob, and tarred and feathered. 
As full of humour as this character is, there ,is nothing incon- 
gruous in the conception—nothing but what we have often seen 
ia our commerce and intercourse with mankind. Such a mon- 
ster as Hudibras the world never saw. He goes out in the cha- 
racter of a knight, a presbyterian, a justice of the peace, a me- 
_ taphysician, a theologian, a thief, and a hypocrite. Mr. Butler, 
from the wide extent of such a character, meant to lay his 
ground broad enough to satirize whatever was ridiculous in go- 
vernment, in the administration of law, or in theology. But qua- 
lities so opposite must, of necessity, be idle, if action is taken 
for their basis, and they are all concentrated in one character. 
‘hey counteract and destroy each other; for a knight would not 
travel with the same views asa judge; a judge would differ 
from a metaphysician; and they would all differ from a professor 
af theology. Butler, therefore, found no other resource left him 
than to send this mass of infamy and contempt, denominated Hu- 
dibras, into the world in the character of a knight, and to suffer 
him to develop his other qualities, by conversation on the road 
with a disputatious squire, whom, as Dr. Johnson says, he is 
always encountering and never overpowering in argument. The 
adventures of Hudibras are as singular as the character he sus- 
tains. He is defeated in single combat by a woman, set in the 
stocks, and afterwards pelted with rotteneggs. But even these 
degrading adventures do not satisfy the vengeance of Butler. 
He falls in love with the lands of a rich widow, commits perjury 
to testify his affection, and is cudgelled by men in the character 
of devils. Mac Fingal, on the other hand, is consistently ridi- 
culous. Allow him to be a man of more reading than common 
sense; allow him not to have intelligence enough to see the drift 
of his own arguments, and all his misadventures follow of 
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course. He is, therefore, decidedly preferable to Hudibras as a 
whole, for no adventure befalls him but what might befall any 
man of this cast. Hudibras is only estimable in spots. The au- 
thor’s wit, it is true, is a full compensation for all defects of this 
character; and it does compensate, because we completely sink 
the character in the pleasure which we derive from his page. 
The author of Mac Fingal acts differently: the wit always keeps 
company with the character, of which, indeed, it makes a con- 
stituent part. Hence, whoever reads Mac Fingal pursues the au- 
thor to the end of his narrative, and laments the termination of 
the adventure. But it is a singular fact, and well warrants the 
justice of these observations, that, probably, of the thousands who 
are the admirers of Hudibras, not ten out of a hundred think of 
reading the narrative throughout. It then becomes tedious; for 
the author has taken especial care to inform us in the outset, 
that the character is too contemptible to excite our regard. I 
hope then, Mr. Editor, I shall be excused from the charge of 
nationality, by stating, that so far as respects congruity, consist- 
ency, and propriety, in the delineation of character, the author 
of Mac Fingal not only rivals, but excels his original. With re- 
gard to the wit of this author, it is of the true Hudibrastic kind; 
it has received the warmest approbation in the very country 
which has been the object of his satires. In this point he will be 
found, I apprehend, not inferior to his original; while, in the 
other parts of his poem, he is, unquestionably, his superior. 
F. 
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‘Tux capture of Michilimackinac during the present war, 
having drawn the attention of the public towards that important 
post, the following account of the manner in which it was taken 
by the Indians on the fourth of June, 1763, will be found inte- 
resting. It is extracted from a volume of travels in that part of 
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America, published in New York about three years ago, by a 
Mr. Henry, a British trader, long resident among the Indians, 
and who was taken prisoner on that occasion. He relates that 
for several days previous, a number of Indians. had gathered 
under various pretences round the fort; but as they were known 
to be friendly, the commandant disregarded the advice of some 
of the more prudent inhabitants, and took no precautions against 
them; till the king’s birth-day, a moment of jubilee was fixed on 
for the execution of the dreadful design of the savages. 

“ The morning,” says Mr. Henry, “was sultry. A Chipeway 
came to tell me that his nation was going to play at dag'gat/iway, 
with the Sacs or Saiikies, another Indian nation, for a high wager. 
He invited me to witness the sport, adding that the commandant 
was to be there, and would bet on the side of the Chipeways, 
In consequence of -this information, I went to the commandant, 
and expostulated with him a little, representing that the Indians 
might possibly have some sinister end in view; but, the com- 
mandant only smiled at my suspicions. 

“ Bagegatiway, called, by the Canadians, de jeu de la crosse, is 
played with a bat and ball. The bat is about four feet in length, 
curved, and terminating in a sort of racket. Two posts are 
planted in the ground,, at a considerable distance from each 
other, as a mile, or more. Each party has its post, and the game 
consists in throwing the ball up to the post of the adversary. 
The ball, at the beginning, is placed in the middle of the course, 
and each party endeavours as well to throw the ball out of the 
direction of its own post, as into that of the adversary’s. . 

“J did not go myself to see the match which was now to be 
played without the fort, because, there being a canoe prepared 
to depart, on the following day, for Montréal, I employed myself 
in writing letters to my friends; and even when a fellow-trader, 
Mr. Tracy, happened to call upon me, saying that another canoe 
had just arrived from Détroit, and proposing that I should go 
with him to the beach, to inquire the news, it so happened that 
I still remained, to finish my letters; promising to follow Mr. 
Tracy in the course of a few minutes. Mr. Tracy had not gone 
more than twenty paces from my door, when I heard an Indiap 
war-cry, and a noise of general confusion. 
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“ Going instantly to my window, I saw a crowd of Indians 
within the fort, furiously cutting down and scalping every En- 
glishman they found. In particular, I witnessed the fate of licu- 
tenant Jemettee. ni? 

**T had in the room in which I was a fowling-piece, loaded 
with swan-shot. This I immediately seized, and held it for a 
few minutes, waiting to hear the drum beat w arms. In this 
dreadful interval, IL saw several of my countrymen fall, and more 
than one struggling between the knees of an Indian, who, hold- 
ing him in this manner, scalped him while yet living. 

“At length, disappointed in the hope of seeing resistance 
made to the enemy, and sensible, of course, that no effort of my 
own unassisted arm, could avail against four hundred Indians, 
J thought only of seeking shelter. Amid the slaughter which 
was raging, I observed many of the Canadian inhabitants of the 
fort, calmly looking on, neither opposing the Indians, nor suf- 
fering injury; and, from this circumstance, I conceived a hope 
of finding security in their houses. 

_. Between the yard-door of my own house, and that of M. 
Langlade, my next neighbour, there was only a low fence, over 
which I easily climbed. At my entrance I found the whole family 
at the windows, gazing at the scene of blood before them. I ad- 
dressed myself immediately to M. Langlade, begging that he 
would put me into some place of safety until the heat of the affair 
should be over; an act of charity by which he might perhaps 
preserve me from the general massacre; but, while I uttered my 
petition, M. Langlade, who had looked for a moment at me, turn- 
ed again to the window, shrugging his shoulders, and intimating 
that he could do nothing for me:—“' Que voudriez-vous que j’en 
ferais?” 

“ This was a moment for despair; but the next, a Pani wo- 
man,* a slave of M. Langlade’s, beckoned to me to follow her. 
She brought me to a door, which she opened, desiring me to 
entcr, and telling me that it led to the garret, where I must go 
and conceal myself. I joyfully obeyed her directions; and she, 
having followed me up to the garret-door, locked it after me,, 
and with great presence of mind took away the key. 


* The Panies are an Indian nation of the south. 
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‘¢ This shelter obtained, if shelter I could hope to find it, I 
was naturally anxious to know what might still be passing with- 
eut. Through an aperture which afforded me a view of the area 
of the fort, I beheld, in shapes the foulest and most terrible, the 
ferocious triumphs of barbarian conquerors. The dead ,were 
scalped and mangled; the dying were writhing and shricking, 
under the unsatiated knife and tomahawk; and, from the bodies 
of some, ripped open, their butchers were drinking the blood, 
scooped up in the hollow of joined hands, and quaffed amid shouts 
of rage and victory. I was shaken, not only with horror, but with 
fear. The sufferings which I witnessed, I seemed on the point 
of experiencing. No long time elapsed, before every one being 
destroyed, who could be found, there was a general cry of “ All 
is finished!” At the same instant, I heard some of the Indians 
enter the house in which I was. 

“The garret was separated from the room below only by a 
layer of single boards, at once the flooring of the one and the 
ceiling of the other. I could therefore hear every thing that 
passed; and, the Indians no sooner came in than they inquired 
whether or not any Englishmen were inthe house? M. Langlade 
replied, that “ He could not say—he did not know of any;”— 
answers in which he did not exceed the truth; for the Pani wo- 
man had not only hidden me by stealth, but kept my secret and 
her own. M. Langlade was therefore, as I presumed, as far from 
a wish to destroy me as he was careless about saving me, when 
he added to these answers, that “ They might examine for them- 
selves, and would soon be satisfied as to the object of their ques- 
tion.” Saying this, he brought them to the garret-door. 

“ The state of my mind will be imagined. Arrived at the 
door, some delay was occasioned by the absence of the key, and 
a few moments were thus allowed me, in which to look ‘around 
for a hiding-place. In one corner of the garret was a heap of 
those vessels of birch bark, used in maple-sugar making. 

‘The door was unlocked, and opening, and the Indians as- 
cending the stairs before I had completely crept into a small 
opening which presented itself at one end of the heap.’ An in- 
stant after four Indians entered the room, all armed with toma- 
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hawks, and all besmeared with blood upon every part of their 
bodies. ; 

*‘ The die appeared to be cast. I could scarcely breathe; but 
I thought that the throbbing of my heart occasioned a noise loud 
enough to betray me. The Indians walked in every direction 
about the garret, and one of them approached me so closely that, 
at a particular moment, had he put forth his hand, he must have 
touched me. Still I remained undiscovered; a circumstance to 
which the dark colour of my clothes, and the want of light in a 
room which had no window, and in the corner in which I was, 
must have contributed. In a word, after taking several turns in 
the room, during which they told M. Langlade how many they 
had killed, and how many scalps they had taken, they returned 
down stairs, and I, with sensations not to be expressed, heard the 
door, which was the barrier between me and my fate, locked for 
the second time. 

“There was a feather-bed on the floor; and on this, exhaust- 
ed as I was by the agitation of my mind, I threw myself down 
and fell asleep. In this state I remained till the dusk of the 
evening, when I was awakened by a second opening of the door. 
The person that now entered was M. Langlade’s wife, who was 
much surprised at finding me, but advised me not to be uneasy, 
observing, that the Indians had killed most of the English, but 
that she hoped I might myself escape.—A shower of rain hav- 
ing begun to fall, she had come to stop a hole in the roof. On 
her going away, I begged her to send me a little water to drink; 
which she did. 

“ As night was now advancing, I continued to lie on the bed, 
ruminating on my condition, but unable to discover a resource 
from which I could hope for life. A flight to Détroit had no 
probable chance of success. ‘The distance from Michilimacki- 
nac was four hundred miles; I was without provisions; and the 
whole length of the road lay through Indian countries; countries 
of an enemy in arms, where the first man whom I should meet 
would kill me. To stay where I was threatened nearly the same 
issue. As before, fatigue of mind, and not tranquillity, suspend 
ed my cares, and procured me further sleep. 
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“ The game of baggatiway, as from the preceding description 
will have been perceived, is necessarily attended with much vio- 
lence and noise. In the ardour of contest, the ball, as has been 
suggested, if it cannot be thrown to the goal desired, is struck 
in any direction by which it can be diverted from that designed 
by the adversary. At such a moment, therefore, nothing could 
be less liable to excite premature alarm, than that the ball should 
be tossed over the pickets of the fort, nor that having fallen there, 
it should be followed on the instant by all engaged in the game, 
as well the one party as the other, all eager, all struggling, all 
shouting, all in the unrestrained pursuit of a rude athletic exer- 
cise. Nothing could be less fitted to excite premature alarm— 
nothing, therefore, could be more happily devised, under the 
circumstances, than a stratagem like this; and this was, in fact, 
the stratagem which the Indians had employed, by which they had 
ebtained possession of the fort, and by which they had been ena- 
bled to slaughter and subdue its garrison, and such of its other 
inhabitants as they pleased. To be still more certain of success, 
they had prevailed upon as many as they could, by a pretext the 
least liable to suspicion, to come voluntarily without the pickets, 
and particularly the commandant and garrison themselves. 

“‘« The respite which sleep afforded me, during the night, was 
put an end to by the return of morning. I was again on the rack 
of apprehension. At sunrise, I heard the family stirring; and, 
presently after, Indian voices informing M. Langlade that they 
had not found my hapless self among the dead, and that they 
supposed me to be somewhere concealed. M. Langlade appear- 
ed, from what followed, to be by this time acquainted with the 
place of my retreat, of which, no doubt, he had been informed by 
his wife. The poor woman, as soon as the Indians mentioned me, 
declared to her husband, in the French tongue, that he should no 
longer keep me in his house, but deliver me up to my pursuers; 

giving as a reason for this measure, that should the Indians dis- 
cover his instrumentality in my concealment, they might re- 
venge it on her children, and that it was better that I should 
die than they. M. Langlade resisted at first this sentence of 
his wife’s; but soon suffered her to prevail, informing the Indians 


that he had been told I was in his house, that I had come there 
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without his knowledge, and that he would put me into their 
hands. This was no sooner expressed than he began to ascend 
the stairs, the Indians following upon his heels. 

“ T now resigned myself to the fate with which I was mena- 
ced; and regarding every attempt at concealment as vain, I arose 
from the bed, and presented myself full in view to the Indians 
who were entering the room. They were all in a state of intoxi- 
cation, and entirely naked, except about the middle. One of 
them, named Wenniway, whom I had previously known, and 
who was upward of six feet in height, had his entire face and 
body covered with charcoal and grease, only that a white spot, 
of two inches in diameter, encircled either eye. This man, 
walking up to me, seized me with one hand by the collar of the 
coat, while in the other he held a large carving-knife, as if to 
plunge it into my breast; his eyes, meanwhile, were fixed sted- 
fastly on mine. At length, after some seconds of the most anx- 
ious suspense, he dropped his arm, saying, “I won’t kill you!’’ 
To.this he added, that he had been frequently engaged in wars 
against the English, and had brought away many scalps; that, on 
a certain occasion, he had lost a brother, whose name was Musi- 
nigon, and that I should be called after him. 

« A reprieve upon any terms placed me among the living, 
and gave me back the sustaining veice of hope; but Wenniway 
ordered me down stairs, and there informing me that I was te 
be taken to his cabin, where, and indeed every where else, the 
Indians were all mad with liquor, death again was threaten- 
ed, and not as possible only, but ascertain. I mentioned my 
fears on this subject to M. Langlade, begging him to repre- 
sent the danger to my master. M. Langlade in this instance, 
did not withhold his compassion, and Wenniway immediately 
consented that I should remain where I was, until he found an- 
other opportunity to take me away. 

“Thus far secure, I reascended my garret-stairs, in order 
to place myself the furthest possible out of the reach of in- 
sult from drunken Indians; but, I had not remained there more 
than an hour, when I was called’to the room below, in which 
was an Indian, who said that I must go with him out of the fort, 
Wenniway having sent him to fetch me. This man, as well as 
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Wenniway himself, I had seen before. In the preceding year 
I had allowed him to take goods on credit, for which he was still 
in my debt; and some short time previous to the surprise of the 
fort he had said, upon my upbraiding him with want of honesty, 
that “he would pay me before long!” This speech now came 
fresh into my memory, and led me to suspect that the fellow had 
formed a design against my life. I communicated the suspicion 
to M. Langlade; but he gave for answer, that “I was not now 
my own master, and must do as I was ordered.” 

“ The Indian, on his part, directed that before I left the house, 
I should undress myself, declaring that my coat and shirt would 
become him better than they did me. His pleasure, in this re- 
spect, being comptied with, no other alternative was left me than 
either to go out naked, or to put on the clothes of the Indian, 


which he freely gave me in exchange. His motive for thus. 


stripping me of my own apparel, was no other, as I afterwards 
learned, than this, that it might not be stained with blood when 
he should kill me. 

“JT was now told to proceed; and my driver followed me 
close, until I had passed the gate of the fort, when I turned to- 
ward the spot where I knew the Indians to be encamped. This, 
however, did not suit the purpose of my enemy, who seized me 
by the arm, and drew me violently, in the opposite direction, to 
the distance of fifty yards above the fort. Here, finding that I 
was approaching the bushes and sand-hills, I determined to pro- 
ceed no further, but told the Indian that I believed he meant to 
murder me, and if so, he might as well strike where | was as at 
any greater distance. He replied with coolness, that my suspi- 
clons were just, and that he meant to pay me in this manner for 
my goods. At the same time, he produced a knife, and held 
me in a position to receive the intended blow. Both this and 


that which followed, were necessarily the affair of a moment. , 


By some effort, too sudden and too little dependent on thought, 
to be explained or remembered, I was enabled to arrest his arm, 
and give him a sudden push, by which I turned him from me, 
and released myself from his grasp. This was no sooner done 
than I ran toward the fort, with ali the swiftness in my power, 
the Indian following me, and I expecting every moment to fee! 
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his knife.—I succeeded in my flight; and, on entering the fort, 
I saw Wenniway standing in the midst of the area, and to him I 
hastened for protection. Wenniway desired the Indian to desist; 
but the latter pursued me round him, making several strokes at 
me with his knife, and foaming at the mouth, with rage at the 
repeated failure of his purpose. At length, Wenniway drew 
near to M. Langlade’s house; and, the door being open, I ran 
into it. The Indian followed me; but, on my entering the house, 
he yoluntarily abandoned the pursuit. 

© Preserved so often, and so unexpectedly as it had now been 
my lot to be, I returned to my garret with a strong inclination 
to believe, that through the will of an overruling power, no In- 
dian enemy could do me hurt; but, new trials, as I believed, 
were at hand, when, at ten o’clock in the evening, I was roused 
from sleep, and once more desired to descend the stairs. Not 
less, however, to my satisfaction than surprise, I was summoned 
only to meet major Etherington, Mr. Bostwick and lieutenant 
Lesslie, who were in the room below. 

‘These gentlemen had been taken prisoners while looking 
at the game without the fort, and immediately stripped of all 
their clothes. They were now ‘sent into the fort, under the 
charge of Canadians, because the Indians having resolved on 
getting drunk, the chiefs were apprehensive that they would be 
murdered if they continued in the camp.—Licutenant Jemette 


and seventy soldiers had been killed; and but twenty English- 
These were all within 
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men, including soldiers, were still alive. 
the fort, together with nearly three hundred Canadians.* 

“ These being our numbers, myself and others proposed to 
major Etherington, to make an effort for regaining possession of 
the fort, and maintaining it against the Indians. The Jesuit 
missionary was consulted on the project; but he discouraged us, 
by his representations, not only of the merciless treatment which 
we must expect from the Indians, should they regain their su- 
periority, but of the little dependence which was to be placed 
upon our Canadian auxiliaries. Thus the fort and prisoners 
remained in the hands of the Indians, though, through the whole 


* Belonging to the canoes, &c. 
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night the prisoners and whites were in actual possession, and 


they were without the gates. 

“ That whole night, or the greater part of it, was passed in 
mutual condolence; and my fellow-prisoners shared my garret. 
In the morning, being again called down, I found my master, 
Wenniway, and was desired to follow him. He led me to a 
smal! house within the fort, where, in a narrow room, and almost 
dark, Ifound Mr. Ezekiel Solomons, an Englishman from Détroit, 
and a soldier, all prisoners. With these I remained in painful 
suspense, as to the scene that was next to present itself, till ten 
o’clock in the forenoon, when an Indian arrived, and presently 
marched us to the lake side, where a canoe appeared ready for 
departure, and in wh!:h we found that we were to embark. 

“ Our voyage, full of doubt as it was, would have commenced 
immediately, but that one of the Indians, who was to be of the 
party, was absent. His arrival was to be waited for, and this oc- 
casioned a very long delay, during which we were exposed to a 
keen northeast wind. An old shirt was all that covered me; I 
suffered much from the cold, and, in this extremity, M. Langlade 
coming down to the beach, I asked him for a blanket, promising, 
if I lived, to. pay him for it, at any price he pleased: but, the an- 
swer I received was this, that he could let me have no blanket, 
unless there were some one to be security for the payment. For 
myself, he observed, I had no longer any property in that coun- 
try.—I had no more to say to M. Langlade; but, presently seeing 
another Canadian, named John Cuchoise, I addressed to him a 
similar request, and was not refused. Naked as I was, and rigo- 
rous as was the weather, but for the blanket I must have perish- 
ed.—At noon, our party was all collected, the prisoners all em- 

barked, and we steered for the Isles du Castor, in lake Michi- 


gan. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 

Isaac PEiRCE, proposes to publish, by subscription, a new and 

complete Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, in three volumes quar- 

to; by G. Gregory, D. D, doctor in philosophy and the arts, and 
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——— is 
honorary member ofthe Imperial University of Wiina; member 
of the Manchester and Newcastle Literary and Philosophical 
Societies; honorary member of the board of Agriculture; domes- 
tic chaplain tothe lord bishop of Llandaff; author of essays, his- 
terical, and moral the economy of nature, &c. &c. 


NEWYORK. 

Eastburn, Kirk & co. have published Travels in Greece, 
Egypt, and the Holy Land; by Edward Daniel Clarke, L. L. D. 
Vol. Vof the Works of the right honorable Edmund Burke. 
The Speeches of the right honorable Thomas Lord Erskine, 
when at the bar, on subjects connected with the liberty of the 


press. Two vols. 8yo. 


Just published by E. Riley, “ A Votive Wreath, to the me- 
mory of capt. James Lawrence; by Francis Arden, esq. 


Inskeep and Bradford have just published Travels in Greece, 
Egypt, and in the Holy Land, by Edward Daniel Clarke, L. L. D- 

Tales of Terror; with an introductory dialogue. 

The Loyalist: an historical novel; by the author of “ Let- 
ters to a Young Man,” “ A Tale of the Times,” &c. 

The Twin Sisters, or the Advantages of Religion; by miss 
Sandhamy author of many approved works for young persons. 

Edwards’s genuine edition of “‘The Book!” or the proceed- 
ings and correspondence upon the subject of the inquiry into the 
conduct of her royal highness the princes of Wales, under a com- 
mission appointed by the king in the year 1806. Faithfully co- 
pied from authentic documents. 


BOSTON. 

J. Thomas .has published The Management of the Tongue, 
under the following very important and useful heads, viz. con- 
versation, blabber, silent man, witty man, droll, jester, disputer, 
opinionator, heedless and inconsiderate man, complimenter,.man 
who praises others, flatterer, liar, boaster, ill tongue, promiser, 
novelist, talebearer, adviser, reprover, instructor, man who 
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trusts others, tongue of women, language of love, compiainer, 
comforter, &c. with maxims_and moral reflections on each head: 

A short compendium of the Duty of Artillerists: showing 
the method of exercise with light field pieces; of ascertaining 
the true line of direction and elevation, corresponding with the 
bore of a gun; with a description of the instruments to be used 
in that process. Also, an easy method of finding the distance 
of an object, by a plain table; with its particular description.— 
Also, observations on experimental gunnery. By Amasa Smith, 
late major of the artillery in the militia of Massachusetts. Se- 
cond edition. 


Se 


OLLA—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
OF DANCING. 


Mr. Ox.pscnoot, 

My dancing days are over; yet I love to see others enjoy 
what I once was fond of myself, and still continue to regard as 
one of the most innocent amusements and elegant accomplish- 
ments of youth. 

That dancing, like all other things, may be liable to abuses, 
and sometimes carried to excess, I shall not pretend to deny; 
but when men of piety and learning attempt to persuade the 
world “that every step in the dance is a step towards hell,” what- 
ever we may think of their 4earts, we cannot say much for their 
heads. 

Permit me, sir, toadd a passage from the posthumous works 
of that excellent man Dr. Watts; where, speaking of dancing, 
he says “this is a healthful exercise, and it gives young per- 
sons a decent manner of appearance in company. It may be 
profitable to some persons, if it be well guarded against all the 
abuses and temptations that may attend it. It was used of old in 
sacred and civil rejoicings.* It is certainly an advantage to have 
the body formed early to an easy and graceful motion.” 

Sentiments like these do honour to the writer, and must be 
highly pleasing to every liberal mind. | 


* Bxodus xy, 20, 2l———1 Sam, 28, 6,—-—2 Sam. vi, 14. 
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TEXT OF SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED. 
Mr. OrpscHooL, | ! 
Much as I admire our version of the Scriptures, there are. 


no doubt, some passages (though very few indeed) the genuine 
meaning of which can now be scarcely understood. 

Amongst these I consider as one, H.rodus xxiii, y. 2 and 3, 

“ Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do evil;—wzezther shalt 

thou countenance a fioor man in his cause;’’ the latter part of 

which certainly does not convey the sense of the original, which 

in the Doway Bible, I find is rendered thus, “neither shalt thou 
faveur a poor man in judgment.” 

That the scales of justice should hang even between the poor 
-and the rich, without being biassed by either, is, no doubt, a dic- 
tate of truth, religion, and sound morality; and I am happy to 
find it enforced, in the strong language of judge Twisden, who, 
in a charity-cause, of which he did not think well, made use of 
this expression: “ J love charity well, but will not steal leather 
to make froor men shoes; 1 Peere, Wins. 766; which I conceive 
to be the true spirit, of the text. 


FORMER MODE OF WRITING—ANECDOTE OF DR. FRANKLIN. 

It is a well known fact that a custom formerly prevailed of 
heading various writings with “ Omnibue Christo fidelibus”—“ In 

the name of God, amen,” or some such pious proem. Evena 
policy of assurance was couched in similar terms, and I have now 
before me a dill of lading, dated Madeira, 10th November, 1776, 
the tenor of which is as follows: 

“ Shipped, by the grace of God, on board the good ship Lloyd, 
whereof is master, under God, capt. Thomas Rodgers, now ri- 
ding at’anchor in the road of Funikal, and, by God’s grace, bound 
for Philadelphia, one hogshead of wine, &c. and so God send the 
good ship to her desired port in safety——Amen.” 

However unexceptionable such language might seem in Eu- 
rope, it was objected to here, by some very serious persons, 
which Dr. Franklin observing, inserted in his next paper the fol- 
lowing advertisement: 

«“ Blanks of various kinds to be had at this office, amongst 
which are bills of lading “either with or without the grace of 
God.” 
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INSCRIPTION TO VOLTAIRE. 
4 


SomE years ago, some soi disant philosophers proposed 
opening d subscription in the city of Paris, for erecting a statue to j 
the memory of Voltaire. The subscription was in great for- { 
wardness, and the statuary applied to, when an English gentle- 
man, who happened to be there, defeated the whole scheme, by | 
writing the following inscription, which soon made its way inte 
all the fashionable rouelles. | 


sit ee te ala 


INSCRIPTION FOR AN INTENDED STATUE OF VOLTAIRE:- 


Behold Vo.ttarre! deserving of a stone, 
Who in poetry was great, 

In history little, iF 

Still less in philosophy, and ' 
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Mt ee 


In religion 
Nothing at all. 
His wit was acute, 
His judgment precipitate, 
His dishonesty extreme. 
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Loose women smil’d upon him, 
The half-learn’d applauded him, 
And the profane patronized him; 
Though he spared neither God nor man, 

“A junto of atheists, 
Who call themselves philosophers, 
Scraped some money together 
And raised this stone to his memory. f ! 
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Intercepted Letters; or the Twopenny Post-bag. ‘To which are added, Trifles 
Reprinted. By Thomas Brown, the Younger. Elapse manibus eecidere 
tabellz.—Ovip. Philadelphie. Published by Moses Thomas. pp. 109. 


These are keen and exquisite satires upon the society and the ruling persons of 
England. They lose, it is true, some of their point in this country by the local 
and personal allusions with which they abound; but, they have wit enough to give 
them a high relish even here. The American editor has rendered them more 
intelligible by an index, with the aid of which, we shall fill up the blanks and 


tganscribe a few of the letters. ‘ 


Iie tO 1 ngs 


FROM THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OF WALES TO THE LADY 
BARBARA ASHLEY.* 


My dear lady Bas, you’ll be shock’d, I’m afraid, 
When you hear the sad rumpus your ponies have made; 
Since the time of horse-consuls (now long out of date) 
No nags ever made such a stir in the state! 
Lord E.peEn first heard—and as instantly pray’d he 
To God and his king—that a popish young lady 
(For though you’ve bright eyes and twelve thousand a year, 
It is still but too true you’re a papist, my dear) 
Had insidiously sent, by a tall Irish groom, 
Two priest-ridden ponies, just landed from Rome, 
And so full, little rogues, of pontifical tricks, 
That the dome of St. Paul’s was scarce safe from their kicks’ 


eGR. LILLE RAE a SE 


Of at once to papa, in a flurry, he flies-— 

For papa always does what these statesmen advise, 

On condition that they’ll be, in turn, so polite 

As, in no case whate’er, to advise him soo right— 

«“ Pretty doings are here, sir, (he angrily cries, 

“ While by dint of dark eyebrows he strives to look wise) 
© Tis a scheme of the Romanists, so help me God! 

* To ride over your most royal highness rough-shod—~ 


* This young lady, who isa Roman Catholic, has lately made a present of 
some beautiful ponies to the princess, 
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“¢ Excuse, sir, my tears—they’re from loyalty’s source— 
“ Bad enough ’twas for Troy to be sack’d by a horse, 

‘¢ But for us to be ruin’d by fonies still worse!” 

Quick a council is call’d—the whole cabinet sits— 

The archbishops declare, frighten’d out of their wits, 
That if vile popish ponies should eat at my manger, 
From that awful moment the church is in danger! 

As, give them but stabling, and shortly no stalls 

Will suit their proud stomachs but those at St. Paul’s. 


The doctor and he, the devout man of leather, 
VANSITTART, now lying their saint-heads together, 
Declare that these skittish young a-bominations 

Are clearly foretold in chap. vi. Revelations:— 

Nay, they verily think they could point out the one 
Which the doctor’s friend Death was to canter upon! 


Lord Harrowsy, hoping that no one imputes 

To the court any fancy to persecute brutes, 
Protests, on the word of himself and his cronies, 
That had these said creatures been asses, not ponies, 
The court would have started no sort of objection, 
As asses were, there, always sure of protection. 


“ Tf the princess will keep them (says lord CasTLEREAGH=—' 
«“ To make them quite harmless, the only true way ) 
‘‘ Ts (as certain chief-justices do with their wives) 

“ To flog them within half an inch of their lives— 

‘«‘ Tf they’ve any bad Irish blood lurking about, 

‘* This (he knew by experience) would soof&t draw it out.”’ 
Or—if this be thought cruel, his lordship proposes 

‘The new veto snaffle to bind down their noses—— 

« A pretty contrivance, made out of old chains, 

‘‘ Which appears to indulge, while it doubly restrains; 
“Which however high-mettled, their gamesomeness checks, 
‘‘ (Adds his lordship humanely) or else breaks their necks!”’ 


This proposal receiv’d pretty general applause 
From the statesmen around—and the neck-breakinge clanse 
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Had a vigour about it, which soon reconcil’d 

Even E_pen himself to a measure so mild. 

So the snaffles, my dear, were agreed to nem. con. 
And my lord CasTLEREAGH, having so often shone 


In the fettering line, is to buckle them on. 


I shall drive to your door in these vetos some day, 
But at present, adieu!—I must hurry away, 

To go see my mamma, as I’m suffer’d to meet her 
For just half an hour by the quExEn’s best repeater. 


CHARLOTTE. 


TO LADY =—~—~<-. 





FROM THE COUNTESS DOWAGER OF C 





My dear lady ! I’ve been just sending out 
About five hundred cards for a snug little rout— 
(By the by, you’ve seen Roxesy?—this moment got minés— 
The mail-coach edition*—prodigiously fine!) 
But I can’t conceive how, in this very cold weather, 
I’m ever to bring my five hundred together; 
As, unless the thermometer’s near boiling heat, 
One can never get half of one’s hundreds to meet, 
(Apropos—you’d-.have laugh’d to see TowwnsEnp, last night, 
Escort to their chairs, with his staff so polite, 
The ‘‘ three maiden miseries,” all in a fright! 
Poor TownseEnp, like Mercury, filling two posts, 
Supervisor of chieves, and chief-usher of ghosts!) 


But, my dear lady ————! can’t you Lit on some notion, 
At least for one night to set Londen in motion? — 

As to having the REGENT, that show is gone by, 
Besides, I’ve remark*d that (between you and I) 

The MarcueEsa and he, inconvenient in more ways, 
Have taken much lately to whisp’ring in door-ways; 
Which considering, you know, dear, the size of the two, 
Makes a block that one’s company cannot get through, 


* See Mr. Murray’s advertisement about the mail-coach copies of Rukeby. 
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And a house such as mine is, with door-ways so small, 
Has no room for such cumbersome love-work at all!— 
(Apropos, though, of love-work, you’ve heard it, I hope, 
That Naproxteon’s old mother’s to marry the popg, 
What a comical pair!)—but, to stick to my rout, 

*T will be hard if some novelty can’t be struck out: 

Is there no ALGERINE, no KAMCHATKAN arriv’d? 

No plenipo pacua, three-tail’d and ten wiv’d? 

No Russ1an, whose dissonant consonant name 

Almost rattles to fragments the trumpet of fame? 


I remember the time, three or four winters back, 
When, provided their wigs were but decently black, 
A few patriot monsters, from Sparn, were a sight 
That would people one’s house for one, night after night. 
But, whether the ministers faw’d them too much, 

(And you know how they spoil whatsoever they touch) 
Or whether lord GEorGE (the young man about town) 
Has, by dint of bad poetry, written them down— 

One has certainly lost one’s feninsular rage, 

And the only stray patriot seen for an age 

Has been at such places (think, how the fit cools) 


As old Mrs. V n’s or lord LiveRpPoot’s! 





But, in short, my dear, names like WuntTzTscHITSToPscAIN- 
ZOUDHOFF 

Are the only things now make an evening go smooth off—_ 

So, get me a Russian—till death I’m your debtor, 

If he brings the whole alphabet, so much the better. 

And, lord! if he would but, in character, sup 

Off his fish-oil and candles, he’d quite set me up. 


Au revoir, my sweet girl, I must leave you in haste, 
Little Gunter has brought me the liqueurs to taste. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


By the by, have you found any friend that can construe 
That Latin account, t’other day, of a monster?* 


* Alluding, I suppose, to the Latin advertisement of a lustis naturz in the 
pe wspapers lately. 
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If we can’t get a Russian, and thar thing in Latin. 
Be not ¢oo improper, I think I’H bring that in. 





——- ers hast ee ee 





KING CRACK* AND HIS IDOLS. 


WRITTEN AFTER THE LATE NEGOCIATION FOR A NEW 
MINISTRY. . 


Kine Crack was the best of all possible kings, 
(At least, so his courtiers would swear’‘to you gladly.) 
But Crack now and then would do het’rodox things, 
And, at last, took to worshipping images sadly. 


Some broken-down 1DoLs, that long had been plac’d 
In his father’s old cadinet, pleas’d him so much, 

That he knelt down and worshipp’d, though—such was his taste: 
They were monstrous to look at and rotten to touch! 


And these were the beautiful gods of kinc Cracx!— 
Till his people, disdaining to worship such things, 

Cried aloud, one and all, “ come, your godships must pack— 
** You will not do for ws, though you may do for kings.” 


Then, trampling the gross 1poLs under their feet, 
They sent Crack a petition, beginning “ great Cesar: 
** We are willing to worship; but only entreat 
“ That you’ll find us some decenter godheads than these are.” 


‘sll try,” says kKinc Cracx—then they furnish’d him models 
Of better shap’d gods, but he sent them al! back; 

Some were chisell’d too fine, some had heads ’stead of noddles, 
In short, they were all much too godlike for Crack! 


_ So he took to his darling old rpots again, 


And, just mending their legs and new bronzing their faces, 


* One of those antediluvian princes, with whom Manetho and Whiston 
seem so intimately acquainted. If we had the memoirs of Thoth, from which 
Manetho compiled his history, we should find, I dare say, that Crack was only 
aregent, and that he, perhaps, succeeded Typhon, who (as Whiston says) wa’ 
the last king of the antediluvian dynasty. 
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In open defiance of gods and of men, 

Set the monsters up grinning once more in their places! 








WHAT’S MY THOUGHT LIKE, 


Quest. Why is a pump like viscount CASTLEREAGH? 
Answ. Because it is a slender thing of wood, 
That up and down its awkward arm doth sway, 
And coolly spout and spout and spout away, 
In one weak, washy, everlasting flood! 
EPIGRAM. 


PIALOGUE BETWEEN A CATHOLIC DELEGATE AND HIS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CUMBERLAND. 


GY se CA Toe TREE 


Said his highness to NED, with that grim face of his, 

‘“¢ Why refuse us the veto, dear Catholic Neppy?”—~ 
‘“‘ Because, sir,” said Nep, looking full in his phiz, 

“ You’re forbidding enough, in all conscience, already!” 


HORACE, ODE xxii. LIB. i. 
FREELY TRANSLATD BY LORD ELDEN. 


The man who keeps a conscience pure, 
(If not his own, at least his prince’s) 

Through toil and danger walks secure, 
Looks big and black, and never winces! 


No want has he of sword or dagger, 
Cock’d hat or ringlets of Gzrams; 

Though peers may laugh, and papists swagger 
He does not care one single damn! 


Whether midst Irish chairman roing, 
Or through St. Giles’s alleys dim, 
*Mid drunken Sheelahs, blasting, blowing, 
No matter, ’tis all one to him. 


For instance, I, one evening late, 


Upon a gay vacation sally, 
Singing the praise of church and state, 


Get (God knows hew) to Cranbourne-alley. 
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When lo! an Irish papist darted 
Across my path, gaunt, grim and big— 
I did but frown, and off he started, 
Scar’d at me even without my wig! 







































Yet a more fierce and raw-bon’d dog 
Goes not to mass in Dublin city, 

Nor shakes his brogue o’er Allen’s bog, 
Nor spouts in Catholic committee! 


Oh! place me midst O’Rovurxes, O’Too.Es, 
The ragged royal-blood of Tara; 

Or place me where Dick Martin rules : ' 
The houseless wilds of ConnEMARA: 


Of church and state’ I’ll warble still, 

Though ev’n Dick Martin’s self should grumble; 
Sweet church and state like Jacx and Jit, 
So lovingly upon a hill— 

Ah! ne’er like Jack and Ji. to tumble! 


———- 
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IMPROMPTU, 
TO ———ts WHO SAID SHE DID NOT EXPECT TOBE HAPPY 





Aun! why should Sorrow’s sad’ning gloom, 
O’erspread with care thy beauty’s bloom? 
Why should distrust thy bosom move— 
Thy gentle bosom, form’d for love? | 


No envious gnomes thy peace invade, 
No treacherous vow to thee is made; 
For thee no anguish points its sting, 
Nor floats thy name on Slander’s wing. 


Where’cr thou mov’st, full many an eye, 
Giistens with thrills of ecstacy; 

And oft the deep-drawn sighs proclaim, 

The nymph whose sighs each youth inflame. 
SEDLEY. 




















Where ’neath the sweet briar, lowly laid, 
His battles—life and glories done; 

Where the green moss conceals his head, 
On * Haup’s cold bosom, sleeps her son. 


There, through the wild, by fancy led, 
What time, in crimson, glow’d the west, 
In lonely mood, I careless strayed, 

Nor knew what sacred ground I press’d. 


Nor yet had known the hallowed spot, 
Where rests the great, the good, the brave; 
Had not the flower, that mourns his lot, 
Betrayed the warrior’s moss-grown grayve.} 


Its sigh, with fragrance, bless’d the hour, 
And taught my footsteps where to stray; 
Like modest merit, blushed the flower, 
At an intruder’s bold survey. 


With pity warm, I thoughtless cried, 

‘“ Ah! luckless flower, to bloom unseen 
Mid rocks, and woods, and deserts wide, 
In vain thy sweets—thy beauties vain.” 


Soft as the sigh of pity’s breast, 

Sweet as the ring dove’s moaning note, 
A silver voice rose from the heath, 
And o’er the moss turf seem’d to float. 


* Do not reproach,.nor yet disdain 
The simple flowret’s humble lot; 
Creatiye wisdom, not in vain, 

That made the palace, made the cot. 


* Mount Hope—the residence of king Philip. 
+ King Philip—an Indian sachem. 

+ His savage foe denied hima grave. 
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© Nor, oh! insult, with pity’s tear; 
Whom fate, in lowly life, hath placed; 
ag For she hath, sometimes, even there, 
, ae 3 The virtuous mind, with honors, graced. 















“ Not Europe’s clime—not Persia’s vales, 
In rank can, with this flower, contend; 


Nor yet Arabia’s spicy gales, 
When to its bosom, zephyrs bend. 


“ Columbia’s genius loved the flower, 
And, when her murdered sachem fell, 


She brought it, from her favourite bower, 
To shade the form, she loved so well, 


“ What tho’ it bind no blood-stained brow, 
What tho’ it deck no lady fair, 


Yet where misfortune’s son lies low, 
ts heard its sigh—is secn its tear.” 
BoTANICUS. 














